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Education does not mean teaching people to know what 
they do not know. It means teaching them to behave 
as they do not behave. It is not teaching the youth of 
England the shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, 
and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery, 
and their literature to lust. It is, on the contrary, train- 
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What Education Means 


ing them into the perfect exercise and kingly continence 
of their bodies and souls. It is a painful, continual and 
difficult work, to be done by kindness, by watching, by 
warning, by precept, and by praise,—but above all—by 


example. —John Ruskin 


ot hows LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SIDON 
From the ancient hill of the citadel, where once stood the proud acropolis of the ancient Phoenicians, with the 
lush branches of an old fig-tree throwing a tracery of shadows over the remains of foundation stones of the 


Crusader’s landcastle, a young man of the town looks down over the housetops to an alabaster minaret which 
shines against the blue of the Mediterranean. 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND 
THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 

The present economic depression, the 

strained international relations, the con- 

tinued building of armaments in spite of 


the new peace machinery, the world-wide 
poverty and unemployment, the tense in- 
dustrial relations, all make a crisis that 


even our most optimistic prophets view 
with discouragement and alarm. No one 
ean deny that it is going to put our 
Churches to a severe test. In fact the 
Churches are already asking if they have 
not been remiss in allowing such condi- 
tions ever to have come into being in a 
so-called Christian civilization and even 
more earnestly asking what is their duty 
in the present crisis. We may confidently 
look for many books in the near future 
dealing with this great problem. One of 
the first to appear will have a wide read- 
ing and challenge, namely: “The Protest- 
ant Churches and the Industrial Crisis”, by 
Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee, Director of the 
Labor Temple, New York City. (The Mac- 
millan Company.) The Labor Temple is 
not an institution sponsored by the Labor 
Movement. It is a sort of settlement 
planted by the Presbyterian Church in a 
densely populated section of New York. It 
is a sort of Church; but discussion of im- 
mediate problems is emphasized more than 
formal preaching. It has won the con- 
fidence of all sorts of people who would 
not ordinarily be found in Church because 
they have come to realize that it is an 
attempt of the Church to solve the prob- 
lems the working man is facing. There- 
fore Dr. Chaffee writes out of a rich ex- 
perience and a real knowledge of the task 
before the Churches in dealing with the 
problems facing the masses. The book has 
real value because it is born out of ten 
years endeavor to make the Church a real 
instrument in bringing in a Christian eco- 
nomic, industrial and internatioal order. 


Dr. Chaffee’s great concern is: How are 
we to have Christian faith and practice in 
a society that is largely pagan in its eco- 
nomic aspects? The new machine tech- 
nique “threatens to destroy all that we 
hold dear by the catastrophic calamity of 
world war or to paralyze our civilization 


A Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor of the “Reformed Church 

Messenger”: 

Dear Sir: 

The letter written to you by “Just a 
Pastor” and published in the “Messen- 
ger” of July 6 comes from a man who is 
evidently very much concerned with the 
problems of cultus that are engaging the 
attention of the Church. He expresses his 
sentiments honestly, and the questions he 
brings are of real importance to him. His 
first paragraph is most commendable, and 
his quotation from Edwin Markham is 
especially apt. But his letter is apt to 
leave a wrong impression, simply because 
he cannot see into the depths of the 
subject he is discussing. This super- 
ficiality, with which so many Churchmen 
seem to be afflicted, almost makes him 
guilty of the charge of obscurantism. Not 
consciously on his part, of course. But 
one feels that the questions he places 
should be answered, so as to minimize the 
harm they might do if left hanging in the 
air. 

His most important question is whether 


by the almost as cruel tragedy of unem- 
ployment. It divides men into classes, 
those who own the tools of production and 
those who labor with them; and constant 
injustice grows out of this basic fact.” We 
can produce enough for all and yet great 
masses of people have nothing. The great 
task now facing the world is so to organ- 
ize society that all may have enough. This 
becomes fundamentally a religious ques- 
tion, for it means the ending of injustices 
and the creation of a social and economic 
order based on Christian principles and 
where justice reigns supreme. Further- 
more the Church must remember that the 
majority of the men and women in our 
Churches are compelled to labor for their 
daily bread. “They must have an interest 
in the economic problem, for it is their 
problem. The grave issues of unemploy- 
ment, wages, hours and all the rest are the 
issues that the average Church member 
faces day in and day out. ... To be in- 
different to these issues which are so vital 
to its membership will in the long run 
lose the confidence of the membership. . . 
Surely the Church which proclaims brother- 
hood cannot be indifferent to the economic 
insecurity which threatens nine-tenths of 
its membership. To do so makes its teach- 
ings clanging brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal.” 

Dr. Chaffee feels that the Church has an 
impossible task as society is now constitu- 
ted. It cannot transform the lives of men 
from lives of greed to lives of service in 
a social order based on greed. “This means 
that an attack must be made upon the eco- 
nomic conditions that breed selfishness and 
despair.” But the Church must do more 
than attack the present order. It must 
work for the new order. In the chapter 
“Jesus and the Industrial Order”, Dr. Chaf- 
fee points out where the foundations of 
this new order are to be found. They are 
found in the teachings of Jesus. The 
Chureh must insist that these teachings 
be applied to every walk of life, every 
sphere of human activity. Institutions 
must conform to them as well as indivi- 
duals, they must become the laws of eco- 
nomie life as well as the laws of personal 
conduct. The dominant ideals of the lust 
for power and wealth must be replaced by 


the demonstrations at the convocations 
have any system of thought back of them, 
whether they are fruition of hard mental 
and spiritual struggle? The answer is, 
most assuredly yes. There is indeed a 
very definite system of thought, only it 
is not the hazy, weak, and inconsequential 
“evangelicalism” that has watered down 
the religious thought of Protestantism un- 
til it makes little difference to the Mod- 
ernists what any one believes—if, indeed, 
it makes any difference at all. Religious 
liberty has run riot, and there is no de- 
finitive position that a seeker after God 
may be sure in holding. Now orthodoxy 
does not mean the Pharisaism of Funda- 
mentalism; but both the Fundamentalists 
and those who are interested in restoring 
a vital orthodoxy are being reviled by 
“modern” thinkers. 


He speaks of progress. What does he 
mean by “progress’—repudiation of the 
heritage of the past, including the first 
century, or building to the glory of God 
upon the foundation of the old, which has 
proved its lasting quality through the 
whole of almost 2,000 years as the religion 
of Jesus Christ revealed to the Church, 
beginning already with the inspiration of 
St. Paul? We may as well rule out the 


‘Crisis.” 


the dominant ideals of Jesus—love, ser- 
vice, the common good. Co-operation must 
take the place of exploitation. 

In several very informing chapters Dr. 
Chaffee surveys the existing conditions, 
They are very terrible, but they must be 
faced—the problems of unemployment, of 
crime, the economie roots of war, the drag 
upon any Christian social order of the 
profit motive, the existence of our un- 
christian social classes and the slavery in- 
herent in the whole class system. There is 
an exceedingly interesting chapter on 
“Karl Marx and American Radicalism”. 
It will be a surprise to many readers to 
find how hopelessly divided the radicals 
are among themselves. There really seems 
little either to be hoped for from them or 
feared; they are so busy fighting each 
other. 

Dr. Chaffee is to be thanked for inelud- 
ing one chapter—probably at the request 
of friends—of what the Labor Temple in 
New York is trying to do in making the 
social gospel real. Anyhow it has been 
one of the most successful attempts in 
interpreting Christianity to thousands who 
have stood aloof from it simply beeause 
they felt it showed no concern about the 
glaring injustices inherent in our present 
economic order. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant chapter in the book, because the 
most constructive, is that setting forth 
“The Duty of the Church in the Industrial 
I wish I had space to quote from 
it at length. First, we must help people 
to understand the real situation. The see- 
ond duty of the Church is to denounce 
wrong and crookedness wherever found, no 
matter whether it offends the hearers or 
not. The third duty is to state the proper 
and worthwhile aims in this realm. Again 
the Churches must keep before us the basie 
aim of necessaries and comforts of life for 
everybody. Another goal to be constantly 
before us is security for all. The Church 
must also insist on healthful working con- 
ditions for all who toil. Again, the 
Church must go beyond mere physical 
needs and insist on liberty and equality 
for all. Above all the Church must preach 
fellowship, for this includes all these other — 
things. 


Frederick Lynch. 


godlessness of Modernism at onee. There 
is an appeal, he says, for a type of re- 
ligion more true to primitive Christianity. 
Are we really interested in primitive faith 
and practice? The Order of Worship is 
based on the earliest Christian Liturgies, 
inasmuch as the Mercersburg theology, 
out of which the Order grew, was itself 
an outgrowth of the deep conviction that 
the theology of the early Church, with its 
emphasis on the Incarnation as well as on 
the vicarious Atonement, was essentially 
true. Do we really want a humanistic 
liturgy, or one based on the historie faith 
of the Church, the faith that, committed 
to the Saints, has persisted through all 
these twenty centuries? 


What is primitive Christianity but that 
which is revealed in the New Testament 
and was disclosed by the working of the 
Holy Spirit in and through the Fathers? 
Or have we entirely ceased to believe that 
the Church is the successor of Christ on 
earth? If so, why have a Church at all? 
If “modern” Christians cannot accept his- 
torie Christianity, if they cannot say the 
Nicene Creed or even the Apostles’ Creed 
without compunetion, they had better no 
longer abuse the Name of Him who suf- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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“THE OXFORD RESOLUTION” 


This is the title of a tract of eight pages by Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad, containing a defense of “the notorious Pacifist mo- 
tion” adopted by the Oxford Union, that “this House will 
in no circumstances fight for its King-and Country.’ It 
will be remembered that after bitter criticisms the pro- 
posal was made to expunge this motion. “This proposal 
was sponsored by four ex-presidents of the Oxford Union, 
was moved by Mr. Randolph Churchill, and was supported,” 
says Mr. Joad, “by the almost unanimous sentiment of 
elderly and overnourished life members, who, being too 
old to fight in the next war themselves, are outraged in 
their deepest feelings by the suggestion that young men 
may be unwilling to fight for them.” For weeks Oxford 
undergraduates had been assailed by a storm of abuse; 
they were termed “babies”, “idiots”, “cowards” ; they were 
taunted with possessing a “‘yellow streak”, and with having 
besmirched Oxford’s fair fame; while Winston Churchill 
- denounced the motion as “the abject, squalid and shame- 
less avowal of callow and ill-tutored youths.’ Neverthe- 
less, the proposal to expunge the motion was defeated by 
the large majority of six to one. 


Mr. Joad wonders why this difference in opinion arouses 
such awful maledictions, anathemas and denunciations. 
Apparently both sides desire peace; at least, both sides 
claim to desire peace. “The disagreement’, says Mr. Joad, 
“is merely as to the most effective means of getting it. 
Those who voted with the majority happen to take the 
view that ‘the best way to insure peace is to refuse in any 
circumstances to make war.’ Our opponents think dif- 
ferently,” says Mr. Joad; “they, apparently, hold that the 
best way to secure law and order among individuals is to 
give them all revolvers, instruct them in their use, and 
then explain to them how noble and virtuous it is to use 
them whenever one’s honor or one’s interests are threat- 
ened. Surely a strange view! When all men of honor 
wore swords, they could not keep them out of one another’s 
bodies. They were, in fact, forever duelling over points 
of honor. When the good sense of mankind had super- 
seded the strange belief that the most effective way of 
demonstrating that you are in the right in a quarrel is to 
make a hole in your adversary, swords were abolished and 
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men went to law instead—except in America, where gang- 
sters still carry revolvers, with a resultant high rate of 
mortality among gangsters.” 


Mr. Joad feels, then, that all that divides Pacifists from 
the “angry colonels” is a matter of tactics. He realizes, 
however, that it is the words, “King and Country’, that 
are at the root of the trouble. “These words have magical 
associations,” he admits. “Invested with the glamor of a 
remote past, they are like strong wine which inflames the 
judgment and excites the passions. They have only to 
be mentioned for men to experience a rush of patriotic 
feelings to the head. Yet it is possible to wonder if these 
angry colonels and spinsters may not have been, from their 
own point of view, mistaken. They revere the King and 
wish him to be preserved. Very good! But is it clear 
that being fought for conduces to the preservation of 
Kings? In the last War a number of Kings were fought 
for; the effects can only be described as distastrous, for 
only two, one of whom was our own, survived the pro- 
cess. 


Mr. Joad protests vehemently against the idea that the 
Militarists have any right to claim a monopoly of love of 
country. “If they love it,” he says, “let them keep it out 
of war. To fight for your country in the next war is 
morally certain to insure its destruction. The next war 
will not see young men fighting young men; it will see men 
poisoning women with bacteria, choking them with gas; it 
will see children retching out their insides in the convul- 
sions produced by the inhalation of mustard and chlorine. 
A thousand airplanes would bomb London to pieces in a 
few hours, and plague and famine would complete the work 
begun by bacteria and explosives. It is not a pretty 
picture, and those who love their country will do well to 
ask themselves whether it is to be avoided by abusing young 
men because they are sceptical of the value of fighting... . 
Ts it by expressing willingness to wage war that war is to 
be ended? The teaching of history shows that it is not; 
that single unanimous cry of the bored and suffering men 
who fought the last war, ‘Never again’, shows that it is 
not; even governments (as in the Kellogg-Briand Pact) 
are beginning to realize that it is not; the consequences of 
the last war, that triumphant ‘war to end war’, which re- 
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sulted last year in a war expenditure of almost exactly one 
pound for every minute since the birth of Christ, show 
that it is not. Is it not time, then, that we tried some other 
way, and, taking our Government at its word, determined 
that in no circumstances will we seek, by the wholesale 
slaughter of our fellow-beings ‘to end war’, to ‘save 
democracy’, to ‘vindicate national honor’, to preserve ‘King’ 
and ‘Country’, or to pursue any of the other appeals to 
idealism by which decent men are duped, whenever the 
authorities choose to declare that the nation is in danger, 
into killing and dying on behalf of sinister interests ?”’ 
aogtake itk 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


“O, yes,”’ announced a twentieth century housewife, “we 
have all the modern improvements.” 

“Name them,” quickly demanded the philosopher. 

“Well, we have a telephone, a tiled bath-room, a radio, 
an electric stove, an electric refrigerator, an electric laun- 
dry equipment, and everything!” 

“And everything! Then no doubt you are twice as happy 
as your mother ever was and ten times as happy as your 
grandmother ever was!” 

“Well, I suppose so.” 
surprised and embarrassed. 

The philosopher proceeded with some searching sugges- 
tions. He asked if among all the other modern equipments 
she and her family had introduced a keener appreciation 
of nature, a fuller understanding of art, a deeper enjoyment 
of noble literature. 

She had to confess that in her strictly up-to-date home 
such matters as those seemed to be quite crowded out. 

He asked if there had been improvement in kindness and 
thoughtful courtesy among home-mates, in hospitality to- 
ward the lonely, in the spirit of sharing with the unfor- 
tunate. He asked if there had been improvement in en- 
thusiasm for good citizenship and social service. He 
asked if there had been improvement in the religious life 
of the home, so that the members had a more stable happi- 
ness founded upon the great realities of the spirit. 

She acknowledged that she had not been thinking about 
matters of that sort. 

“Look back, young woman,” he said, “and see whether 
your home-life really is much finer and happier than it was 
before you were relieved of so much worry, labor and 
responsibility. Ask yourself if your mind may possibly 
be cheapened by too much leisure not wisely employed.” 
Question: are added conveniences necessarily improve- 
ments ? —G 


* * * 


THE NEXT SIXTY YEARS 


The Shape of Things to Come is the subject of the 
brilliant and disquieting history of the world “for the next 
century and a half”, by Mr. H. G. Wells, published Sept. 
1, by Macmuillans, Mr. Wells calls it ‘a speculative spree” ; 
but it is far more than that. It sets forth the prophecy of 
an acute observer who has watched the course of world 
events with unusual intelligence, and who has a mind which 
is not afraid to look ahead. Facing the chaos of the present, 
Mr. Wells believes certain disasters of the near future to 
be unavoidable, but out of the wreck he believes a World 
State of amazing proportions will be built. Among the 
things he foresees during the next 60 years are the fol- 
lowing: “1940, another and final World War; 1945, the 
Era of Crime; 1950, the ‘Relaxation’ of the British Em- 
pire and the Raid of the Germs; 1960, the Disruption of 
the American Republic; 1968, a great Land-slip in the 
British Isles; 1990, the emergence of the genuine ‘World 
States? 

We can, of course, hope that most of these desolations 
will not come to pass, and then get busy in helping to make 
them impossible. But, alas, there is a quite general feel- 
ing that even the most important social experiments of our 
time are not actuated by the noblest motives and, there- 
fore, cannot be expected to bring about such results in the 
character of our people as are reassuring for future stabil- 
ity. It is gratifying to note that this is being sensed even 
in some of our newspapers. 


But the young woman seemed 
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Thus the Latrobe (Pa.) Bulletin says editorially: “It 
would be a simple process to harmonize the social revolu- 
tion which the country now is attempting with teachings 
to be found in Holy Writ. . . . One is fascinated by the 
thought as to what the outcome might be, were there a 
general consciousness of this concept of the changes in the 
social structure which now are being attempted; were the 
nation motivated by the thought that it was seeking an ideal 
portrayed 1,900 years ago; if this great undertaking writ- 
ten into the law almost overnight were to be acclaimed as 
something to be pursued with religious zeal and in the 
spirit of Christian brotherhood ; if the goal which has been 
held out were to be heralded by a people fired with the 
inspiration embraced in teachings preserved through 19 
centuries. But alas! Where are the signs that this revolu- 
tion is possessed of so firm a foundation, a concept so 
quickening to the hearts of men? All that one hears is 
economics,—figures ; all that one sees is an eagle gripping 
thunderbolts in its talons—talons which are to be kept 
‘sharp’. What if the symbol had been made a Cross,— 
a Crown; if the zeal were Holy zeal. The thought is fas- 
cinating,—with the margin between the ideals of the Gospel 
and the ideals of the day so easily to be bridged and 
brought together in human consciousness. So near and 
yet so far,—lacking only a consciousness which if awak- 
ened to the true spirit of brotherhood might carry this 
nation so far. Yet it is a nation which actually regards 
as news the refusal of a little English girl to play tennis 
on the first day of the week, because of the nature of her 
religious upbringing. It is a nation planning upon the 
making of billions through putting the cup to a brother’s 
lip. It would take so little a bridge to bind the day’s 
Social ideals to the ideals proclaimed from The Mount. 
Yet where is there to be found the first plank?” 

That editor is right. It is the lack of genuine contri- 
tion for our wrong-doing, the absence of a sorely needed 
spiritual note in the current appeals to get behind the 
“recovery Act’, the disposition to be utterly satisfied if only 
we can get the old-time prosperity back again—it is these 
things that make prophetic souls dubious about the years 
just ahead; it is such sordid facts that make one wonder 
if Mr. Wells may not have painted a picture all too prob- 
able for comfort. Let us pray and work, before it is too 
late, for a nation on its knees in penitence and faith! 

ee ne 


“A SOUL OF FLAME” 


The late Silvester Horne, in his eloquent lectures on 
preaching at the Yale Divinity School, gave utterance to 
this striking dictum: “But the supreme qualification for 
the ministry is a soul of flame!’ Those might fitly be 
called “burning words’; it makes the soul flame merely 
to read them. Nor were they spoken lightly by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman; he had been a living exemplification 
of the great saying throughout his own powerful ministry ; 
his soul had been so surely aflame that his life was burned 
out almost immediately on the completion of that course of 
lectures, at the early age of forty-six years. “The supreme 
qualification for the ministry is a soul of flame!” 

There are weighty reasons for the acceptance of this 
noble saying. The minister is charged with the proclama- 
tion of the Word of God. He is a herald, and it is the 
function of a herald so to sound forth his message that 
men may hear and heed. That implies fervor, flame. The 
nature of the message sets the heart aglow. “Is not my 
Word like a fire?’’, cries the prophet; and with that Word 
in the minister’s soul it must flame. His message is one 
of supreme significance and therefore demands a tongue 
of fire and a soul of flame. If he could possibly withhold 
that message, or hesitate to publish it, there would be, in his 
heart, as it were, a “burning fire shut up in his bones”; he 
simply must give utterance to the glowing truth. “The 
supreme qualification of the ministry is a soul of flame!” 

Another weighty reason why the minister’s soul should 
flame is that he is charged with proclaiming this vastly 
momentous message to dying men. He speaks as “a dying 
man to dying men!” It may be his last opportunity to 
herald the message ; it may be the last opportunity for some 
of his auditors to hear it. Silvester Horne died suddenly 
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on his way to proclaim one of his messages; in an average 
congregation it is always possible that some may never re- 
turn. Under such conditions, how can the true minister 
speak except with flaming soul? Face to face with those 
about to die, he must proclaim his message with tremulous 
lip and throbbing heart and flaming soul. ‘‘The supreme 
qualification for the ministry is a soul of flame!” 

The weightiest reason why the minister’s soul should 
be aflame is that he is an ambassador of God. He is not 
simply a spokesman for men to men; he is the messenger 
of Almighty God. It is his high privilege by faithful study, 
patient meditation, and fervent prayer, to receive the mes- 
sage which God would have him bear to his people. And 
when he has received it, his whole being will be aglow and 
athrill with its tremendous significance and power. He can 
hardly wait for the hour when he shall be permitted to 
stand before his people and speak as the messenger of 
God. The steam engine, all a-tremble with pent up power, 
awaiting the moving of a lever for the release of that 
power, affords an illustration of the minister athrill as he 
awaits the moment when he may pour forth the words of 
life as the messenger of God. ‘We are ambassadors there- 
fore on behalf of Christ, as though God were entreating by 
us!” “The supreme qualification for the ministry is a soul 
of flame!” —G. S. R. 


* * * 


THE METROPOLIS OPENS UP - 


The Administration now in power is doing everything it 
can to hasten the repeal of the 18th Amendment, and has 
succeeded in proving that partisanship counts for more 
than moral and religious principles with a good many “pro- 
fessing” Christians. The Administration has, however, re- 
peatedly stated that the Prohibition laws are still on the 
statute books and must be enforced until they are repealed. 

The following description by Mr. O. O. McIntyre, one 
of the country’s leading journalists, tells just how far this 
enforcement goes in the city of New York on the date of 
Aug. 23, 1933: “So far as the metropolis is concerned, 
prohibition of liquor does not exist. The town is wide 
open. There are swing-door saloons everywhere, and from 
most a passerby can hear the rattle of the cocktail shaker 
and the fizz of highball seltzer. One on Tenth Ave. even 
brazenly flaunts a window card: ‘We do not sell 3.2 beer.’ 
Some tonier hotels which ebserved the liquor laws during 
the long drought, now serve cocktails and table wines 
openly. Often such service may be observed from the 
street. The beer saloons in the bowery have also acquired 
an old-time flavor. Sawdust is sprinkled on the floor and 
the barkeepers have the familiar bristly pompadours and 
are growing handy with the bung starter. Extravagant beer 
gardens with Viennese orchestras have not fulfilled expecta- 
tions. New York is not yet weaned from speakeasies. 
They provide an outlet for the instinct to herd amid a plush 
and tapestried grandeur that even the gaudiest of old-time 
bar-rooms did not offer. Now that the sky is the limit in 
such places, beer gardens have little appeal.” 

Taking it for granted that they will soon be permitted, 
by the vote of the people, to dispense all kinds of hard 
liquor, their attitude is, ““Why wait?” Every day it is be- 
coming plainer that those who have voted Wet or who in- 
tend to vote Wet are assuming a terrible responsibility. 
It is obvious to some of the more thoughtful and conscien- 
tious Wets that they have opened the cage of a very vicious, 
man-eating tiger, and God only knows the amount of 
damage he may do. We are often reminded of the words 
of Thomas Jefferson: “I tremble for the future of my 
country when I remember that God is just.” 

oe ae 


THE SCARLET ARMY 


If any of our readers remain in doubt about the serious 
moral situation in our country, let him take to heart the 
amazing picture painted by Secretary of War Dern, in his 
address under the auspices of the American Flag Associa- 
tion: “If I were to come before you in my official capacity 
as Secretary of War and tell you that a foreign army, 
several hundred thousand strong, had invaded the United 
States, the nation would be stunned and a wave of patriot- 
ism would sweep the land; millions would spring to the 
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colors and drive the invading army from our shores.” 

Alas, an army of dangerous public enemies is here now, 
and these “invaders,” to whom Mr. Dern refers, are made 
up of what he picturesquely calls “the Scarlet Army of 
Crime of the United States.” It consists, he says, of the 
400,000 men and women in this country who make their 
living mostly by crime. Aside from the frightful condi- 
tions created by this situation, crime costs the American 
people not less than 13 billion dollars annually. This army 
of criminals is three times the size of the regular army of 
the United States—a thought which in itself should be 
sufficient to rouse every lethargic citizen to action. 

The Secretary of War goes on to give these amazing 
details, which we probably have heard before, but which 
we so easily forget and the importance of which we so com- 
monly minimize: “Every year 12,000 persons are murdered 
in the United States; 3,000 are kidnapped; 100,000 are as- 
saulted, and 50,000 are robbed. The members of this Scar- 
let Army are constantly violating the sanctity of American 
homes, snatching babies from their cradles, grabbing chil- 
dren from the nurseries and fathers and mothers from 
doorways. Racketeers are levying tribute, in one form or 
another, on our business and industry that adds to the cost 
of the necessities of life for every family in the land. 
Gangsters and gunmen have killed the law-abiding and 
the innocent, who were peaceably walking along the streets, 
and they have even murdered children who were playing in 
front of their homes. They do not hesitate to mow down 
with machine guns officers of the law in the performance 
of their sworn duty. Let us revive the vigorous, aggressive, 
vital spirt of ’76. Let us, as Americans of 1933, courage- 
ously, relentlessly and fearlessly wage war on the Scarlet 
Army of Crime, until we have freed ourselves from its 
exploitation, oppression and terrorism.” 

It is true, as Mr. Dern declares, that this is “everybody’s 
fight,” and not simply the obligation of the constituted 
authorities. It is true, also, that we must not forget that 
this Scarlet Army is being constantly recruited, and that a 
considerable part of it consists of mere boys and girls in 
their teens. The very existence of so large and dangerous 
an army of criminals is conclusive proof that the highest 
interests of many of our young people have been sadly 
neglected, and that we need a new and nobler sense of 
values. To deal drastically with those men and women who 
have become beasts of prey and are now a menace to their 
fellow-men is indeed a necessary duty; but to preach and 
practice the gospel of prevention is even more necessary. 
When are we going to repent of the terrible sin of neglect- 
ing, both by precept and practice, to put first things first 
and to subordinate material interests to moral and spiritual 
realities? If we had not forgotten God, in our homes, our 
business, our politics and our pleasures, we would not have 
such a dreadful Scarlet Army. 
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UNIFORMS 


It is surprising how many folks love to dress up in 
uniforms, and how differently they seem to feel and act 
when thus garbed. It may be said that there are times when 
the wearing of a uniform exerts a sobering and possibly an 
ennobling influence. When the uniform stands for some- 
thing fine, we naturally expect the wearer to live up to the 
idea for which it stands. When this is not done, the cause 
may suffer much. Several letters received by the Editor 
indicate that not all our readers were favorably impressed 
by the recent convention of the American Legion in this 
city. “Is it likely to add to our patriotism,” one writes, 
“to see youths in the uniform of our country staggering 
through our streets in a beastly state of intoxication?” Of 
course, such a question really requires no answer from us. 
It is not a creditable fact that the so-called “tap-rooms”, 
the new name for saloons, which were so generously fes- 
tooned with flags during the above convention, were doing 
a land office business among those who wore the uniform. 
But it is safer to judge an organization by its members who 
honor the uniform than by those who disgrace it. We 
should not want the Church to be judged by the actions 
or antics of all those who wear clerical collars. 

An interesting angle on the question of uniforms is set 
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forth by Ted Robinson, in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
“Chief Scout Sir Robert Baden-Powell couldn’t take a 
party of 600 Boy Scouts on a tour of Denmark because 
Denmark has a law against the wearing of uniforms, and 
refused to make an exception. Heraclitus writes me a 
poem savagely razzing Denmark. I reject the poem with 
the usual regrets. Denmark is merely calling attention 
again to the fact that she is the sanest country in Europe 
—or (shall we say?) in the civilized world. This is one 
of the laws designed, incidentally, to keep Hitlerism out of 
Denmark. And when we pass a law prohibiting the wear- 
ing of any sort of uniform whatever, we, too, shall make 
our first step toward civilization.” 

Whatever you may think of this statement, it does em- 
phasize the fact that uniforms have a dangerous tendency 
toward regimentation and mobocracy; they have a ten- 
dency not only to cause men to strut and play the martinet, 
but also to label men and set them off by themselves in ex- 
clusive and unsocial groups; they have often erected dan- 
gerous spite-fences and led to all sorts of. misunderstanding, 
snobbishness and strife. Perhaps all of us would be better 
eff if we discarded divisive uniforms with their epaulets, 
chevrons and brass buttons, and marched henceforth under 
the common badge of our humanity. 


* * Xx 


Parables of 


Peto the Penman 


ye 
THE PARABLE OF THE FAMILY TABLE 


Some years ago a school teacher wrote a long poem on 
“Mother’s Garden.” It was divided into three cantos: 
these dealt with the things that mother raised for food; 
the teas from which she brewed decoctions and medicines ; 
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and the variety of flowers, shrubs and vines found in the 
old-fashioned garden. 

Well, we are not singing the praises of mother’s garden, 
but of the table that mother spread three time a day, 365 
days a year, for a period of 50, and even more, years. 

What a cook she was! Worthy of the honorary degree 
C. A. (Culinary Art). But that was many years before 
some one thought of making money by publishing a cook- 
book. I still am of the impression that Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, and a few other holidays meant most to us young- 
sters because there was a “special meal” of such superlative 
quality on those days. 

And what a provider that woman was! Where in the 
world did it all come from, that big supply of tasty food, in 
the days when there were no tin cans, no glass bottles and 
no carton cereals? The answer is: out of the cellar, the 
pantry, the attic, and the barrel sunk into the ground. Some 
things were kept in the “cool cellar’ or cave, and in the 
spring-house. The hams were buried in the oats box in the 
barn. 

Do any of you recall the days when a real meal brought 
forth seven sweets and seven sours? Those, too, were the 
days when everything was placed on the table and you 
helped yourself to as much as you would. 

And what about pies and cakes, jellies and puddings? 
The only correct answer is: Dyspepsia, as indigestion was 
then krrown, slew its thousands then, even as now! 

If table manners were hardly as nice as those which 
govern us today in the breaking of bread, if eating was 
not the fine art that an abundance of flatware and napery 
have made of banqueting in these blase days, we still ven- 
ture to state that eating was enjoyed just as much in the 
days when mother was the best cook in five counties, even 
though we had no napkins, and got badly mixed in the use 
of knife and fork. 

Moral: The Epicureans lived long before the Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch women learned to help men dig their graves 
with their teeth. Post knew what he was speaking about 
when he said, ‘“There’s a reason!” Mother knows. 


The Alliance Facing the World . 


PRESIDENT GEO. W. RicHarps, D.D., LL.D. 


The Notable Inaugural Address Delivered by the President of the Fourteenth Quadrennial Council of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches Throughout the World Holding the Presbyterian System, at Belfast, Ireland, June 21, 1933 


I. 


BY WAY OF REMEMBRANCE 


It is appropriate at this time that I 
stir up your minds by way of remembrance. 
To this end I shall turn to the records of 
the founding and the fathers of the Alli- 
ance. 

In 1873 the Presbytery of Belfast pre- 
sented an overture to the General Assem- 
bly of the Irish Presbyterian Church urg- 
ing a closer union among the branches of 
the widely scattered family of Presbyterian 
Churches. The overture contained a con- 
cise statement of the essential and con- 
trolling principles of the Alliance since its 
organization in 1875. The cardinal points 
are: 

1. The substantial unity of faith, disci- 
pline, and worship among Presbyterian 


MY TASK The 


Let me fill a humble place, 
I do not covet power, 

Some service to give happiness, 
Like silent wayside flower. 


I seek not popularity, 
Nor fleeting worldly fame; 
I’m satisfied to do my part, 
Although unknown by name. 


A worthy task is all I ask, 
With joy the hours to fill; 
Contentedly from day to day 
To do God’s perfect will! 


—Grenville Kleiser 


from city Churches, contributions for all 
necessary expenses.” 


“town of Belfast’? doubtless has 
grown, in the interim from 1884 to 1933, 
into a city; another generation now dwells 
in the houses whose doors were thrown 
wide open for the entertainment of dele- 
gates; but the proverbial hospitality of the 
citizens of Belfast and the Irish Presby- 
terian Church, we are quite sure from the 
foretaste we have had for the last days, 
has continued unchanged and undiminish- 
ed through the intervening years. The 
representatives of the Reformed and Pres- 
byterian Churches throughout the World at 
the first Belfast Council have passed away. 
The present ‘Council is composed of new 
men coming from the old Churches and 
the old lands. When one turns to the 


Churches in this and other lands; 2. The 
importance of exhibiting this union to 
other Churehes and to the world; 3. The 
desire for closer union among the widely 
scattered family of Presbyterian Churches; 
4. The purpose of considering “subjects 
common to all, and especially to promote 
harmony of action in the mission fields at 
home and abroad.” 

Two years after the adoption of the 
overture the Assembly of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church sent delegates to the Lon- 
don Conference of 1875, “where their zeal 
and wisdom aided greatly in the happy 
conclusions that were reached.” The 
“happy conclusions” refer to the organiza- 
tion of the Alliance. In the Philadelphia 
meeting in 1880, the delegates of the Irish 


Church invited the Council to meet “in 
the town of Belfast and in the year 1884.” 

This invitation was accepted and the 
Council convened at the appointed time 
and place. The record says: “On Tuesday, 
June 24, 1884, two hundred and fifty dele- 
gates met in Clifton Street Church. Hav- 
ing received their blue badges of member- 
ship they then marched arm in arm to St. 
Enoch’s Church, in which all the sessions 
of the Council were held.” The secretary 
wrote the following minute: “With pro- 
verbial hospitality, the Belfast citizens 
opened their houses for the entertainment 
of the delegates while the treasury had 
received from country charges, as well as 


program of 1884, one finds that the spirit 
and purpose of the Alliance are still the 
same, though the form of its manifesta- 
tion and operation has changed with a 
changing world. 


Among the subjects then under discus- 
sion were: 


1. The proposal of “attempting to frame 
a Consensus of Reformed Creeds that would 
indicate the great points of agreement 
among them.” This question has been re- 
vived from time to time, especially at the 
Council of Cardiff, and was further dis- 
cussed at the Council of Boston. The con- 
tinuity of attempt is proof of the difficulty 
of a successful consummation; by some 
more, and-+by others less, devoutly to be 
wished. 
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2. “Co-operation in foreign missions.” 
Papers were read “by missionary brethren” 
referring for the most part to the “organ- 
ization of independent native Churches.” 
“Those upon the field are incliried to think 
that the time is near if not already come 
for the organization of independent 
Churches.” In the language of our stated 
clerks, we can report that this item has 
been attended to in some missionary fields, 
and is seriously considered in others. 

3. “The promotion of the welfare of 
evangelical Reformed Churches on the con- 
tinent of Europe.” This has always been 
the practical task of the Alliance, and one 
of the strongest reasons for its continu- 
ance. The growing necessity of mutual 
aid among the distressed and weak 
Churches on the continent, especially in 
the Near East, has been brought home to 
us by the consequences of the World War, 
and was never more urgent than now. The 
spirit of our Lord and Christian strategy 
require that the Churches of the Alliance 
co-operate and assist one another with all 
the energy and resources at their com- 
mand. 

4. In an appeal for prayer in the behalf 
of the Council, one of the outstanding 
requests was the petition: “That a gen- 
erous and cordial feeling of respect and 
affection may prevail toward kindred de- 
nominations of the Christian faith.’ We 
need ever to be reminded of the fact that 
we have a distinct heritage as Reformed 
and Presbyterian Churches, and yet we 
must not forget that our fathers in the 
faith at Zurich, Geneva, Heidelberg, Dort, 
and Edinburgh, believed themselves to be 
in the fellowship of the Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church; and were in full sym- 
pathy with efforts for closer union and co- 
operation of the Churches of Christ 
throughout the world. With good reason 
one may claim that the Alliance has been 
at least one of the agencies for the pro- 
motion of closer relations among the 
Churches in Europe, in America, and on 
mission fields. The will to unite in the 
latter part of the nineteenth and in the 
first third of the twentieth century is 
shown by alliances, councils, federations, 
conferences, and organic union. We need 
only mention the Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in America, 1908; the 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, 1910; 
the Conference on Life and Work at Stock- 
holm, 1925; the World Conference on Faith 
and Order at Lausanne, 1927; and the 
Missionary Conference at Jerusalem, 1928. 
In the last fifty years, also, Churches of 
the same and of different faith and order 
in America, in Europe, and in the Orient 
have entered into organic union. 


Il. 
THE NEW AGE 


Since the Council of 1884 an old world 
has died and a new world has been born. 
What is a world? It is not merely a thing 
of time and space. These are only the 
narrow confines in which a world becomes 
visible. A world is more than earth and 
sea and air and sun and stars. It is a 
spiritual entity that is timeless and space- 
less, imponderable and immeasurable. It 
consists of what men and women and chil- 
dren are, what they think, feel, will, wish 
for, worship, work for, and die for. This 
is the substance and quality of a world— 
the things that are built into homes, 
schools, Churches, halls of government, 
market places, written in books, painted 
on canvas, carved in marble, sung in chor- 
als and arias. If this is what constitutes 
a world, then at least some of us, who have 
lived as long in the nineteenth as in the 
twentieth century, have had the rare ex- 
perience of witnessing the dying of one 
world and the birth of another. The third 
day in Wagner’s tetralogy, Die Gotterdaem- 
merung, opens with a prelude showing the 
Norns weaving the world’s fate. When 
the cord breaks they fly; the dawn of 
another world is upon them. The cord 
must have broken, the Norns have fled, 
and the dawn of a new age is here. Men 
have changed their attitude and disposi- 
tion toward the ultimate realities of life— 
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God, man, and the universe. The change 
is so radical that it is alarming, especially 
to those of us who have spent part of our 
lives in the twilight of the old, and are 
living now in the dawn of the new world. 

Issues once live are dead. New ques- 
tions, touching the bases of faith and the 
controlling ideals of life, confront and per- 
plex us. Everything is put to the test of 
experiment; nothing is taken for granted 
or received as fixed because it has the 
sanction of custom and usage. De Burgh 
says of the Greeks and their quest for 
knowledge: “For the first time in the his- 
tory of human civilization, the scientific 
spirit swung free from entanglements with 
popular religious beliefs.” This freedom 
the modern man claims for himself, how- 
ever far it may lead him away from Anaxi- 
mander and Democritus, from Plato and 
Aristotle, from Jesus and Paul. 

There is a rebirth of the human spirit 
far exceeding, in the scope of its reach and 
the depth of its penetration that of the 


THE PASSING OF SUMMER 


Blue and gold days that were lazy 
and long 
Are slipping unheeded into the 
Past; 
The crickets are droning a drowsy 
song, 
The evening glow fades, and the 
dark falls fast. 


A great moon rises, triumphantly 
clear; 
There’s an odor of verdure—rip- 
ened, and old; 
The dying summer seems suddenly 
dear— 
’Cross my heart falls a shadow, dis- 
mal and cold. 


The hills lie naked now, shorn of 
their yield, 
The orchards stand stripped of 
their bounty—bare; 
Moonlight silvers each fencepost 
and field— 
There’s a deathlike 
everywhere! 


A feeling of sadness possesses me 
That the dear golden days I had 
loved must end, 
A queer questioning of the days to 
be— 
For Winter’s a stranger—Sum- 
mer’s a friend! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger 


ghostliness 


Periclean or the Augustan age, or of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. The 
common man has awakened. The majority 
—in Ibsen’s phrase, “the damned majority” 
—is conscious of its power. The problems 
of one class are the problems of all classes; 
the problems of one nation are the prob- 
lems of all nations. Professor von Har- 
nack said in 1907: “Die Probleme der Stu- 
dierstube sind zu Welt-probleme geworden 
und unter die Masse gekommen.” In other 
words, what was an acute ailment among 
the classes has become epidemic among 
the masses. Men have discovered in them- 
selves hitherto unrealized ability to think 
and to do and to dare; and in the strength 
of their newly-discovered might they are 
carving out for themselves, from the realm 
of mystery in which they have their being, 
a sphere of free activity and of inde- 
pendent judgments. Sovereignty has been 
transferred from a class to the mass. 
Having mastered the secrets of nature 
and having brought its forces into their 
service, men are not content to acquiesce 
in fate, to be the plaything of chance, to 
let nature take its course, or to accept the 
consequences of laissez-faire. With titanic 
energy they grapple with nature and with 
man, with environment and with heredity, 
to transform that which is into that which 
ought to be, or into that which they would 
like it to be. Least of all will men tamely 
submit to political tyranny and economic 
injustice in the fond hope that justice will 


be meted out in the life to come. 


Men defiantly claim the mastery of 
their fate. A recent revolutionary poet 
sings: 

“T fight alone, and win or sink, 
I need no one to make me free; 
I want no Jesus Christ to think 


That He could ever die for me.” 


As the circle of control enlarges, the need 
of God diminishes. Small room, if any, is 
left for Providence. “The physicist is to 
make us safe, the economist to make us 
prosperous, the bacteriologist and surgeon 
to make us healthy, and the biologist and 


psychologist to make us good.’ What is 
left for religion to do? Much in every 


way—but religion interpreted with a new 
purpose. “Religion is not a specialized 
technique for the attainment of either ma- 
terial or spiritual objectives by divine in- 
terposition, but a spirit which vitalizes and 
co-ordinates the processes which science de- 
velops for the attainment of goals to which 
science as such has not the will to aspire.” 
The labor-saving machines and the in- 
dustrial order built upon them are chang- 
ing the outer form and the inner texture 
of men’s lives on every continent. Indi- 
viduals and families are transported from 
the farm and the village and massed in 
crowded tenements of our cities to work in 
factories, mills, shops, department stores, 
hotels, restaurants, banks, offices—the men 
working by the hour, watched by the time- 
clock, selling their labor to the highest 
bidder; cogs in the wheels of gigantie in- 
dustries that consume men, women, and 
children and pay fabulous dividends. 
“Tis the day of the chattel, 

Things are in the saddle, 

Web to weave, and corn to grind 

And ride mankind.’—Emerson. 


“The mode of production,’ says Karl 
Marx, “conditions the social, political, and 
spiritual life process.’ The working of 
the mind of the man who tends a machine 
in the din and dust of the factory stunts 
the growth of the soul. The machine is 
humanized and man is mechanized — the 
nemesis of nature on her conquerors. In- 
dustrialism in principle is wholly irreli- 
gious; it has no place for those faculties 
of the soul which apprehend the realities 
of religion. The self-sacrifice of the Cross 
does not lend itself to economic success. 
In the struggle for personal advantage the 
acquisitive faculties are developed out of 
all proportion. The meditative, intuitive, 
and contemplative faculties of man 
through which religion is nurtured become 
atrophied. The spirit of pride, arrogance, 
and indifference prevails is those who sue- 
ceed; despair, irritability, and remorse in 
those who fail; jealousy, hatred, and re- 
bellious indignation in the permanently 
poor. The nobler spirits of the time are 
desperately trying to attach religion to a 
way of living that is irreligious, to sow 
Christian seed in sandy soil, to raise golden 
grain in an atmosphere that parches and 
withers the green blade and the blossoming 
ear. The “further argument” of Chris- 
tianity, we are told in Re-thinking Mis- 
sions, “is to be less with Islam or Hindu- 
ism or Buddhism than with materialism, 
secularism, naturalism.” 

We are facing a sort of humanism be- 
fore which Plato would have stood aghast. 
We have not only not advanced beyond 
the ethics of Confucius but have fallen 
far behind the ideals of the Chinese sage. 
He taught that the “superior man” must 
educate himself by learning and _ self-im- 
provement. “What heaven has conferred 
is called nature; a concordance with this 
nature is the path of duty; the regu- 
lation of this path of duty is called instrue- 
tion.” Confucius at least recognized an 
eternal order of nature which was in har- 
mony with man’s highest aims and ideals. 

It is quite otherwise with the modern 
man. He is reduced to a sort of proto- 
plasmie substance which is gradually de- 
veloped into something called “man” by 
reaction to stimuli over which he has no 
control. The soul itself is part of the 
reaction and will cease with the stimuli. 
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The quality of the man depends upon the 


kind of stimuli to which he is exposed and 
the response which he automatically makes 
to them. Theodore Dreiser calls it “chemie 
compulsion.” Conscience and character 
change with the variations in the fune- 
tioning of the ductless glands. True, Con- 


fucianism has no gospel; its ethics is not 
based upon any specific act of God in 
behalf of man, yet it is far more vital and 
encouraging than the proposed ethics of 
the recently discovered and much-vaunted 
behaviorism of American psychologists. 
Here one comes to the lowest level of 
naturalism, which, in the last resort, leaves 
no room for the Gospel of John or the 
Republie of Plato. Religion, as it has been 
defined by pagans and Christians up to 
this time, is ruled out. Friedrich Engels, 
the Fidus Achates of Karl Marx, who more 
than half a century ago prepared the pro- 
gram of action of Russian sovietism, still 
speaks as the coryphaeus of communism 
when he says: “We want to abolish every- 
thing that professes to be supernatural or 
superhuman and in this way remove un- 
truth—for the pretension of the human and 
the natural to be superhuman and super- 
natural is the root of all untruth and lies. 
Therefore once for all we declare war on 
religion and religious notions and care lit- 
tle whether they call us atheists or by any 
other name.” The views of Engels in the 
mid-19th century were accepted by a com- 
paratively small and uninfluential group; 
in the third decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury they have become the policy of state 
in the treatment of religion in Russia and 
are broadcast without a blush by the hu- 
manists of America. Professor H. HE. 
Barnes considers religion of any sort inimi- 
eal “to sane, direct and rational living” 
and the “thorough-going acceptance of the 
conception of God” as a cause of “intel- 
lectual confusion in dealing with the fun- 
damental religious and moral issues.” 


Some of the richest products of count- 
less ages of evolution and culture are ex- 
plained as the results of fear, fancy, self- 
delusion for the sake of self-preservation, 
smoke-screens of the brain thrown out for 
protection in time of danger and sorrow 
and death. When one hears these views 
of experts in the presence of life as it is, 
with its infinite variety that cannot be 
crammed into a formula and cannot be 
analyzed in a laboratory, he feels the ur- 
gent need of more than “rules of action,” 
“Jaws of conduct,” conformity to an eternal 
order; he needs help, help that comes from 
One who knows and loves and has power 
to save and to guide and to stand by and 
to whisper words of cheer and peace in the 
fray. He needs God as He is revealed in 
Christ—God whose rule is coming—the God 
of Isaiah, of Jesus, of John, in whom 
countless men and women of the ages have 
found refuge and strength. 


Sometimes from unexpected sources one 
finds comfort. Spengler says: “When the 
Ionic reaches its height in Thales or the 
Baroque in Bacon, and man has come to 
the urban stage of his career, his self- 
assurance begins to look upon critical sei- 
ence, in contrast to the more primitive re- 
ligion of the country-side, as the superior 
attitude towards things, and, holding, as 
he thinks, the only key to real knowledge, 
to explain religion itself empirically and 
psychologically—in other words, to ‘con- 
quer’ it with the rest. Now the history of 
the higher cultures shows that ‘science’ is 
a transitory spectacle, belonging only to 
the autumn and winter of their life- 


course.” In another paragraph he adds: 
“Faith and ‘knowledge’ are only two 


species of inner certitude; but of the two 
faith is the older and it dominates all the 
conditions of knowing, be they never so 
exact.” With fine sarcasm he estimates 
the value of a method which has capti- 
vated the modern student. ‘Mere indus- 
trious measuring for measuring’s sake,” he 
says, “is not and never has been more than 
a delight for little minds. No significant 
man would ever have spent himself on it 
for its own sake.” 


APOSTROPHE TO THE ETERNAL 
PRESENCE 


By the Rev. James E. Wagner 


Oh world with hungry heart and 
sickened soul, 

Lock up your laboratories for a 
while, 

Have done with logic-chopping for a 
day, 

Massage your dulled eyes, and open 
them wide 

To the clear vision of simple light 
that needs no magnifying. 

Then will you see your God, 

Discerning the Eternal Presence in 
the wonderful simplicities about 


you. 
You will find Him in life’s obvious 
things: 
In the plain devotion of husband 
and wife, 


In the sacrificial care of parents for 
their children, 

In the open hand and compassionate 
spirit of those who have toward 
those who need, 

In the quick conscience of men who 
set themselves to right the wrongs 
of earth, 

In the determined drive of history 
toward the brotherhood of men, 
In the fresh fertility of the friendly 

earth, 

In the majestic movement of the 
ocean tides, 

In the steady rhythm of the swing- 
ing stars, 

In the warm light of the sun and the 
refreshing rapture of the rain, 

In the strange sure Providence that 
befriends the just 

And withholds not great mercy to 
the unjust; 

And you will glimpse His marvel, 
glowing with e’er-increasing light, 

In that one Life, the Christ’s, 

Cradled in a Judean stable, 

Nurtured in a tradesman’s home, 

Hardened by the common contacts of 
street and market, 

Softened by a swift sympathy with 
human want and striving, 

Tested by the ordeal of a cross- 
crowned. hill, 

Crowned with deathlessness, and 
gathering to Him through the years 

The instinctive hope and longing of 
a race 

That cannot be content with things 
of earth:— 

There, in the simple facts of life, and 
in the greatest Fact of all, 

God lets Himself be known. 

These are not arguments for God:— 

They are assertions of His Eternal 
Presence! : 


III. 
THE CRISIS 


It is clear that we are passing through 
an unparallelled crisis in human history. 
It includes all lands and all races. Crisis 
means judgment, separation of the true 
and the good from the false and the bad, 
of the godly from the ungodly, and cf the 
human from the inhuman, of the merely 
human from the divine. Religions are de- 
ecaying; Christian dogmas and institutions 
are losing their grip on men’s minds and 
hearts; political and social systems are 
scrapped. In Europe alone four empires 
have been destroyed anda dozen new na- 
tions have been born. The foundations 
upon which men built their lives, based 
their faith and their hope, and which 
seemed more immovable than the rock- 
ribbed mountains, are shaking and crum- 
bling. The race is at the point of mental, 
moral, and spiritual bankruptcy. 

But a crisis always follows in the wake 
of vision of life more just to man and 
more true to God. Men everywhere are 
catching a glimpse of new light, new right, 
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new might. They have become discon- 
tented. Their discontent is born partly 
from the heights—of God; and partly from 
the abyss--of the demonic. Whatever its 
source, men are no longer satisfied with 
what they are and what they have. They 
see more clearly than ever the injustice, 
the falsehood, and the unsatisfactoriness 
of life in all its phases—they see it not 
only because an old day is dying but be- 
cause a new day is dawning. They want 
something better than they have, though 
they may not be able to say what they 
want, or find a way to satisfy it. 

A day of the Lord is at hand. Such a 
day comes and goes at long intervals of 
time until the end cometh. It is a day 
of darkness and of light, a day of despair 
and of hope; a day of loss irreparable and 
of gain immeasurable, a day of death and 
of life. Only through judgment can re- 
demption draw nigh, God’s order be vindi- 
cated, and man’s noblest aspirations be 
attained. 

Now, as always, in times of crisis, many 
false prophets arise and many messiahs 
come to lead men astray. They are not so 
much prophets of lies as ardent champions 
of half-truths. They are given a hearing 
because men in distress are eagerly wait- 
ing for the consolation of humanity. Pol- 
itical and economic programs are offered 
to men for deliverance from the burden, 
suffering, and imperfection of human ex- 
istence. These expectations of the race 
and these offers of salvation are not with- 
out value, though they do not furnish a 
remedy for all ills. Man aspiring though 
in part defeated is better than man vie- 
torious and no longer aspiring. 


Our man-made messiahs offer salvation 
by worldly ways. They are what Jesus 
would have become if He would have made 
bread out of stone, cast Himself down from 
the pinnacle of the temple, and fallen 
down and worshiped the tempter. They 
mutilate man and then proclaim a way of 
life corresponding to the man of their mak- 
ing. Like the pagan religions, they are 
partly right. They are evidence that man 
needs and seeks deliverance from the anx- 
iety of life, its uncertainty and its aim- 
lessness which have been increased mani- 
fold by the unsolved issues raised by tech- 
niques and economics. Seeking is the con- 
dition of finding. ; 

Capitalism, in principle, is no more true 
to God or man than communism which of- 
fers a cure for capitalism. Both are es- 
sentially irreligious, secular, and inhuman. 
The one is the mortal foe of all religion; 
the other subsidizes and subordinates reli- 
gion to its secular purposes or makes a 
gentleman’s agreement with religion that 
the one will not interfere with the other. 
The one exalts the individual at the ex- 
pense of collective action; the other exalts 
a social group and suppresses individual 
initiative and rights. The supreme issue 
of our time is the maintenance of free per- 
sonal volition and of mutual co-operation. 
The apostle, who saw and heard and han- 
dled the word of Life, says: “If a man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar.” This is the sin that lurks in the 
heart of capitalism and vitiates the good 
of it. Again, he writes: “Who is the liar 
but he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ?” This is the canker that gnaws 
at the vitals of communism and saps the 
virtue of it. The one denies God and 
eternity, makes no room for freedom of the 
individual, and sacrifices him to the wel- 
fare of a group; the other denies the com- 
munity and sacrifices it to the aggrandize- 
ment of the individual. The two go to- 
gether—the denial of God and denial of 
human personality. The one cannot per- 
manently exist without the other. A god- 
less universe and a soulless man will re- 
sult in a stunted and perverted order of 
life which is doomed to decay and death 
though all the resources of nature. be 
brought under control and put at the 
service of man. For man lives not by 
bread alone. 


(To be continued) 
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Symposium: A Recipe for Happiness 


The following editorial appeared in the 
“Messenger” of June 22: 


A writer in an English newspaper en- 
deavors to set forth the qualifications pos- 
sessed by “the happiest people’ he has 
known, and which he obviously recom- 
mends for himself and others. Recipes for 
happiness are always interesting and may 
be useful. The recommendations of this 
writer include the following essentials: 


“(1) Enough money to live without penury 


A RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS 


The “Recipe for Happiness” by the Eng- 
lish newspaper writer is quite alluring; 
yet we believe it misses the crux of the 
whole matter. The program is essentially 
self-centered, and selfishness never can 
produce real happiness. Life isn’t built 
on that seale. These recommendations 
offer little hope to the rank and file of 
people, for they are beyond the reach of 
an overwhelming majority of persons. 

Happiness comes from within, is based 
on character, and is realized in service. 
The words of Drummond are quite sug- 
gestive: “Half the world is on the wrong 
trail in their pursuit after happiness; they 
think it consists in getting and having 
and in being served by others, whereas it 
consists in giving and in serving others.” 
This thought accords largely with the 
teaching of Christ. He said, “These things 
have I spoken unto you, that my joy may 
be in you, and that your joy may be made 
full” (John 15:11). This follows upon 
His allegorical exposition of the vine and 
the branches. Here our Lord _ plainly 
teaches that a living relationship with 
Him, and the consequent fruit-bearing, is 
the source of fulness of joy. 

Many have found Jesus’ words abund- 
antly true. Happiness is a by-product. It 
comes to us as we give ourselves in loving 
and faithful service. Listen to Dr. Gren- 
fell, the great physician-philanthrophist 
of Labrador: “The joy of kindness is in 
a way the greatest in life, for it is al- 
ways within the reach of every human 
being.” All true love is happiness, and 
real happiness is love. ish dh al, 


One may possess the five essentials of 
the English newspaper writer and be in 
some penitentiary. No Happiness there. 

Happiness is an effect. The cause of 
Happiness is Success, No Success—no 
Happiness. No Happiness—no_ Success, 
though you have one million dollars in 
eash. Success “is the attainment and 
preservation of a legitimate and practica- 
ble ideal.” Henry Ford, long ago, said: 
“T’ll build an automobile rendering the 
biggest possible service at the least possi- 
ble cost.” He has attained and preserved 
his ideal; it is within the law and is prov- 
ing of great practical benefit to humanity. 
To that degree is he Happy today. 

Four “essentials” govern Success and 
Happiness: 

1. Health—the basis of all success and 
happiness. “Mens sana in corpore sano.” 

2. Money—legitimately earned, for food, 
raiment and shelter; provision for “rainy 
days” and declining years; the support of 
the Chureh and charitable institutions; if 
surplus, for travel and selected culture. 
Money will not buy success and happiness 
—it should help to their attainment. 

3. Honor—based upon reliability, as re- 
liability is based upon Character—Char- 
acter developed through the exercise and 
practice of Faith, Hope, Love, Ambition, 
Truthfulness, Honesty, Sobriety, Reverence 
and Loyalty. Here’s where the English 
newspaper writer “falls down.” 

4. Adaptability—proper mental attitude 
toward one’s surroundings, thus creating 
that blessed prize—Contentment. 

Here is “A Recipe for Happiness”: 
“Happiness varies directly with the de- 


and to spend without calculation; (2) 
enough personal charm to be liked by ac- 
quaintances and loved by friends; (3) 
enough achievement in some direction or 
another (preferably some form of sport) 
to be generally admired; (4) natural good 
spirits and good health; (5) not enough 
conscience to make life a burden.” 

This looks like a rather comfortable and 
appealing program. It must be remem- 
bered that it is not intended to describe 
the essentials of usefulness, but of hap- 


gree to which a man possesses Health, 
Money, Honor, Adaptability.” Of course, 
there are degrees of Happiness, but that’s 
another story. 1S by dirs es 


The “Recipe for Happiness,’ as given 
in “The Messenger” for June 22, is rather 
selfish, impossible for the average man, 
and destined to bring misery when re- 
verses come. It is contrary to the basis 
for happiness given by Jesus. There hap- 
piness is obtained by getting out of your- 
self, losing yourself. Here happiness is to 
be found by catering to the ego. Happy 
is the man that seeketh righteousness; 
that walketh not in the counsel of the 
wicked. A loose conscience is the great- 


EMPTY WORDS DON’T COUNT 
Harry Troupe Brewer 


Words don’t count when the heart 
isn’t right 
When a fellow kneels down to 
pray, 
For surely no one can see the Light 
If he only has words to say. 


The soul must have a faith that 
knows 
That the sure way for any one, 
Is to be sincere in praying— 
If praying’s to count when it’s 
done. 


One can’t hope to reach into the 
sky 
With words that are empty and 
cold, 
Any more than one has the power to 
turn 
Copper or brass into gold. 


Words don’t count when the heart 
isn’t right 
When a fellow kneels down to 
pray; 
Love must be in the heart if God 
Is to hear what he has to say. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


est detriment to happiness. Happy are 
the meek. Money or personal charm can 
never buy happiness. Happy are they 
that are persecuted for righteousness sake. 
Admiration of the multitude appeals only 
to one’s vanity. 

Happiness is one of those elusive things 
which can never be found when sought, 
but comes as a by-product to a life lost 
in some great ideal and service. The 
recipe given is fine to make one popular, 
but popularity is not happiness. Happi- 
ness comes to those who live nobly, hum- 
bly, uprightly, and give their life in ser- 
vice to humanity and God. Jesus gave 
the recipe for happiness in the Beatitudes 
—and they still hold good. Dai Ns 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE 
HAPPINESS RECIPE 


First, take just “enough money.” De- 
termine the amount by avoiding greed 
and laziness in getting it, and folly in 
spending it. 

Add to this the right amount of per- 


piness. Does it succeed in describing the 
things most needed? If not, just where 
does it fall short? The “Messenger” will 
give a valuable prize for the best answer 
of not more than 250 words received by 
July 15. Perhaps, by helping, you can 
assist others to be happy. 

In response to this, we have received a 
number of good letters, among which we 
are pleased to quote the following as most 
helpful: 


sonal charm. You will not find it in the 
mirror, nor can it be bought at the cos- 
metics counter. The finest quality obtain- 
able is made by mixing equal parts of 
self-forgetfulness with genuine love for 
the welfare and comfort of others. 

Be liberal-minded in determining how 
much you should use of achievement, the 
third ingredient. It gives bulk to the 
whole. Failure to use a liberal amount 
will make everything thin and soggy. Too 
much will make for heaviness and _ indi- 
gestibility. Use a universally reeognized 
standard measure, the Word of God, to 
determine the correct amount. The best 
brand contains carefully balanced propor- 
tions of physical, mental, moral, and spir- 
itual activities. 

The fourth ingredient is a mixture of 
about two parts good nature to one part 
good health. It is commonly sold under 
the trade name of “Perfect Self-Control,” 
but can be home-made by yielding to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and obeying 
Nature’s health-rules. 

The last ingredient is a conscience void 
of offense to God and man. It is added to 
give flavor. Too much of this will make 
innocent amusements seem sinful, and 
give a flat taste to the other ingredients. 
Too little of it will be ineffective in blend- 
ing the natural flavors of the other in- 
gredients into one rich, harmonious whole. 

A eareful blending of these ingredients 
cannot fail to bring happiness, which like 
a fruit-cake, will both “keep” and im- 
prove with age. 1A § is 


Your article, “A Recipe for Happiness,” 
is interesting, but one acquainted with 
the source and nature of the happiness of 
Jesus cannot but inquire whether in the 
true. sense it remotely approaches His 
standard. Only recommendations two and 
four could be said to be in accord with 
the mind and spirit of Jesus. Achieve- 
ment is not inconsistent with Christianity, 
but to make some form of sport preferable 
is ridiculous. 

The outlined recommendations might 
make one happy for a time, but it is the 
Christian experience, as you rightly sug- 
gest, Mr. Editor, that the truest happi- 
ness is the outcome of usefulness. The 
happiness of Jesus was the resultant of 
the law that the happiest people are those 
who are doing most for others. 

The life of Jesus was ruled by a few 
very simple principles. One of them is 
that the business of life is to do the will 
of God. And a large part of that will, in 
the mind of Jesus, consisted in minister- 
ing to others. That aim is always break- 
ing through His life, like the melody in 
a great symphony. His one concern was to 
do the Father’s will. And the motive of 
that obedience was love; God was His 
Father, whose love was in everything. 

A second principle that ruled the life 
of Jesus was that God ean be trusted to 
take care of our lives. We have nothing 
to fear or worry about, if we are doing 
His will. All that concerns our true life 
is safe in God’s hands. He felt this to 
be true, because He believed that the 
things of the spirit are the true realities; 
not things, not money, not popularity, not 
food, not physical well-being, but ideas 
and ideals. 

The Christian recipe for happiness is, 
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then, to take the yoke of Christ, learn of 

Him, His faith in God, His love mani- 

fested in sacrificial service. Any man who 

truly follows that way will have no ex- 

perience of a burdensome conscience. 

5.0, K. 
It, is my opinion that: 
(1) enough money to live without penury 


and to spend without calculation; 
(2) enough personal charm to be liked by 
acquaintanees and loved by friends; 

3) enough achievement in some direction 

or other (preferably some form of 
sport) to be generally admired; 
(4) natural good spirits and good health; 
(5) not enough conscience to make life 
a burden—as outlined in that Eng- 
lish paper 
cannot in themselves make anyone sub- 
limely happy. 

In the first place, mankind was created 
for obedience to and the glory of God, 
and while most of the things mentioned 
above are by-products of the grace of God, 
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their possession alone cannot bring real 
happiness to the human race. Without 
divine sanction upon our hearts and ac- 
tions we cannot be perfectly contented, 
for we were meant to worship our Cre- 
acknowledge Him in all our 


ator and 


ways. 


At one time in my life I possessed the 
qualifications described in the English 
newspaper, but my heart was always long- 
ing for something—I knew not what. All 
that has been changed now, because I 
have been born again and consequently: 


(1) “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.” 

(2) The radiance of Christ shines in my 
soul and gives a personal charm which 


friends and acquaintances cannot 
deny. 

(3) To be Christ-like shall be my achieve- 
ment. 

(4) Jesus keeps me sweet and is the 


Great Physician. 
(5) This is the day of grace—not of law 
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and when led by the Holy Spirit 
my conscience is always clear. 


L. MN. 


To be truly happy, one need only have 
faith in, and accept the principles and 
practices of the Christian religion, as out- 
lined in Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 


Christian martyrs, the poor, the op- 
pressed, the sick and dying, have amply 
justified the truth of the simple but en- 
tirely adequate formula contained in the 
above paragraph. One might write mil- 
lions of words on the subject, yet in its 
simple essence, it would resolve itself into 
the few words given above. Indeed, one 
ean go farther, for the benefit of the non- 
Christian, and state that if he will ac- 
cept Christ’s principles and practices as 
a philosophy, he will be happy on this 
earth, though faith in the Christian re- 
ligion and its sweet promises of life after 
death will make the Christian much hap- 
pier. R. F. B. 


Do Christians Neglect To Pray? 


By Howarp F. Boyer 


“Ye Have Not, Because Ye Ask Not.’—James 4:2. 


I ask you if that is true—that we do 
not have because we do not ask. Let us 
look into it and see. When we ask any- 
thing of God we pray. Today there are 
many people who do not have. Are they 
guilty of not praying? We cannot speak 
of individuals, but most of us know that 
we are guilty of not praying enough. Let 
me ask you this question, it is personal, 
but give yourself the answer. How often 
do you pray? Have you offered a prayer 
today, do you expect to do so? How real 
and vital is prayer in your daily life? 
Christ said, “When thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet and when thou has shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly.” Few of 
us know what secret prayer really is be- 
cause we do not pray. 

From 1918 to 1930 we made so much 
material progress and people were making 
so much money that they began to say, 
“God is not needed.” They thought the 
material things of life would satisfy com- 
pletely. Every one was having comfort, 
luxury and ease. Most of us had just 
about what we wanted and when we 
wanted it. We were beginning to think 
there was no limit to what we could do 
or what we could accumulate, Our prin- 
cipal god was prosperity, and his assist- 
ants were those master geniuses of the 
business world. That god is now de- 
throned and the assistants have either 
jumped from a tenth story window or 
gone into their garage, started the car 
and laid down near the exhaust for peace- 
ful slumbers. That is a tale that has been 
told, but we mention it now only to re- 
mind ourselves why we forgot Christ and 
His Church. 

It seems to be true, therefore, that in 
the days of prosperity we forget God, and 
in the days of adversity we are more in- 
clined to return to God. No one will deny 
that we have been in hard and trying 
times, but we must admit also that thus 
far we have not returned to God. We 
still try to make ourselves believe that 
prosperity is just around the corner, and 
that we can do without God. Let us not 
be deceived. God is not mocked; whatso- 
ever a man soweth that also shall he reap. 
We are now reaping the harvest of our 
neglect. 

It is very interesting to apply the 
story of the eagle to our case. She builds 
her nest high, but at a certain time she 
destroys that nest and makes the little 
eaglets take flight. They must learn to 
fly, and they are able because the mother 


CYCLE 
By Herbert Parker 


Reprinted from the Washington (D. 
C.) “Daily News,” Nov. 11, 1929 


They talk of peace but lay the keel 

Of submarine and ship of steel; 

They talk of peace but build air- 
planes, 

And while they talk, an army trains. 


At home, abroad, the play goes on; 

We dream, and see the grim Ar- 

: gonne, 

See brave men die and fall like 
leaves, 

See blind and maimed, see empty 
sleeves. 


See broken ranks and shattered men 
In hospital and prison pen, 

And breathe again the awful stench 
Of warfare in a front line trench. 


In memory, by fireside warm, 

We bow again before the storm, 

Or stand once more where strong 
men stood 

"Midst hell and hate at Belleau 
Wood, 


We work and save and put behind 
The spectres of the war-drunk mind, 
And build a home, and hold a son 

Close to our heart when day is done, 


And wonder, as we stroke his head, 
If he will fill a poppy-bed, 

Or if some day, in some far place, 
A flag will cover his fair face. 


They talk of peace but lay the keel 

Of submarine and ship of steel; 

They talk of peace but build air- 
planes, 

And while they talk, an army trains. 


teaches them and is always ready to save 
them in a eritical hour. It seems to be 
a law of life. If you want to bring a man 
or woman, or even a nation, to its senses, 
you must give them a severe jolt at times. 
There seems to be no doubt that we are 
at the end of a period in history, and 
must now begin to build anew. 

Let us not forget that this is not the 
first depression in history, nor will it be 
the last. We are learning to know what. 
it is to suffer, but we are suffering in the 


midst of plenty. Our ancestors knew what 
hardships were. If they were to come 
back and see how many calamity howlers 
we have, they would be surprised to see 
how weak we are. 

No man dare be an easy optimist to- 
day, or he soon will be put into a straight- 
jacket; but this world is cursed with an 
army of pessimists who do not have sense 
enough to see that they are the biggest 
cowards living. A coward is one who does 
not have enough courage to face the is- 
sues of life, and I would like to know 
what else a pessimist is but that. He 
will not lift a finger to change things, 
but will talk until he is hoarse to dis- 
courage others. 

We are confronted with a real chal- 
lenge to remake things. But before we 
can do so we need to remake our own 
lives. The best place to start is with 
prayer. Tennyson was right when he said 
that “more things are wrought by prayer 
than this world ever dreams of.’ Prayer 
is the first agency we should employ for 
the promotion of any spiritual undertak- 
ing. Prayer links us with God. “Without 
Me,” says God, “you can do nothing.” 
How true! Then listen to Paul, “I ean 
do all things through Christ Who strength- 
eneth me.” Through prayer we-can break 
down the difficulties of life and open the 
closed doors to victory. But some of you 
will say, “How about those who do pray, 
and their prayers are not answered?” We 
should not blame God, but ourselves. 
When you and I have a wrong spirit to- 
ward our fellowmen, we cannot hope to 
grow toward God. When we say, “Forgive 
us our sins, as we forgive those who have 
sinned against us,” how can we expect 
to have an answer when we hate others! 
But how many consider this a hindrance? 
We only think of ourselves, alas, and our 
own seeming advantage. 

That leads us to another reason why 
our prayers are not answered. The Psalm- 
ist said: “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me.” God 
will not answer our prayers if we harbor 
sin, if we cuddle it and refuse to change. 
If a prayer were answered under such 
conditions, God would have to compro- 
mise in order to make us good. That les- 
son we have yet to learn. When you com- 


promise with sin you become a party to | 


it. The thing that separates us from God 
is sin, It is for us to change our attitude 
and action, not for God to do so; but 
there are many people who cannot or will 
not see it that way. 

When we lack enthusiasm for the thing 
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in hand, we will not get very far. When 
we are not interested in a thing, no one 
rightly expects us to get results. Why 
not look at prayer in the same way? 
Lack of earnestness may, therefore, be an 
explanation for our unanswered prayers. 
When we are not sincere in our attitude 
toward God, how can we expect Him to 
comply with our wishes? Out of the 
heart grow the issues of life. Listen to 
Moses as he prays for his people who have 
been disobedient. “Oh, this people have 
sinned a great sin, and have made them- 
selves gods of gold. Yet now, if Thou 
wilt forgive this sin—; and if not, blot 
me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book which 
Thou hast written.” There is a man who 
was really in earnest when he prayed. 
Listen to Paul, “I say the truth in Christ, 
IT lie not, my conscience also bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have 
great heaviness and continual sorrow in 
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my heart, for I could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ, for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh.” When 
a man feels like that, in that he is will- 
ing to suffer that others may be saved, 
then he is in earnest. 

Then, too, how often when we pray we 
do not expect an answer because of a lack 
of faith. When we do not expect a thing 
as a rule we do not get it, and when we 
do we are indeed surprised. I believe 
that is the way some feel toward their 
prayers. They would be surprised if 
they were answered. When a prayer is 
answered we know it before it is answered 
because we mean it from the depth of our 
heart and are right toward God and our 
fellowmen, 

The story is told of a girl who went 
wrong, to the point where she brought 
shame upon herself and her parents. <A 
friend called on them and tried to comfort 
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them as we do when sadness comes to our 
friends. But the mother spoke out of an 
experience she knew, saying, “If I had 
only prayed as I should, this tragedy 
would not have been.” The friend said 
she should not speak thus, for it would 
only add to her sorrow. Then the mother 
made her confession. “I used to pray 
every morning, noon and night for this 
girl of mine, but that was years ago. In 
recent years my feet have been caught 
in the meshes of worldliness and the 
things of religion have been given no 
practical place in my life. I have for- 
saken the Church and neglected to pray. 
Yes, I am to blame for my daughter’s 
downfall. It would not have come if I 
had remembered to be faithful in prayer.” 
Did she speak the truth or did she not? 
You and I have an influence on others. 
Do we permit God to have an influence 
upon our lives? 


St. Stephen’s Church, York, Pa. 


66 , . 9 
Fishing In Deep Waters 
(Broadcast Over WWJ Detroit, Michigan, by the Rev. Paut T: Sroupr) 
Text: Luke 5:4b, “Launch Out Into the Deep” 


Recently I attempted to give you a 
description of a hay-making scene, This 
morning I would like to deseribe a fishing 
scene. But this is impossible for me to do 
because all I know about fishing comes 
second-hand, and I have learned that it 
is not the part of wisdom to believe too 
much that great fishermen are inclined to 
relate. I am wary, therefore, about 
describing fishing scenes that are second- 
hand. However, I admire fishermen. My 
Master loved fishermen and He chose a 
number of them to be His disciples. We 
all love Simon Peter—if my knowledge 
of human nature is worth anything I do 
not doubt for a minute that Peter would 
have enjoyed telling fish-stories—yet our 
Lord loved him. I always give audience 
to a fisherman and I never give offense 
by saying, “Is that true?” With the ex- 
ception of this little fault, fishermen have 
great qualities: They are brave and 
courageous; they are patient and long- 
suffering; they have mountains of faith. 

I shall ask you to recall the fishing 
scene of the Seripture Lesson this morn- 
ing—no one can describe a fishing inci- 
dent in a more forceful way than this 
one is described. From this, let us draw 
a few lessons for fishing in the sea of 
life. 

Life has its shallows, and it has its 
depths. Many people fish along the shore. 
They toil much of their lives and catch 
nothing. Ease and comfort, vanity and 
pleasure, gold and silver are the greatest 
draught many people take. There are 
other catches to be made, but they are 
out in the deep, out in the welter of the 
world. Some of them are beauty and 
truth, holiness and love, service and sacri- 
fice, contentment and blessedness, joy and 
peace, salvation and eternal life. 

The young man who starts out in life 
believing that the world owes him a liv- 
ing, determined to do as little as he can, 


is fishing in shallow waters. He eats the 
bread others have won, robbing himself of 
the joy and satisfaction which comes from 
winning one’s own bread. He walks in the 
trail others have made and loses the sat- 
isfaction and reward of blazing his own. 
He will only catch minnows. The young 
man who takes the opposite view and 
launches out into the deep will catch the 
fish. 

It is very interesting to hear city folk 
talk about getting the benefits of the out- 
of-doors. They plan their vacations along 
a lake, out in God’s great world. The 
trouble is they scarcely touch the fringe 
of nature; they are fishing, as it were, 
from a cement walk along the shore of 
nature. They ride through the country 
on the most unnatural roads, they hear 
the birds sing, they see beautiful sights, 
they smell the fragrance of the flowers, 
they breathe the fresh air, they bathe in 
nature’s waters and they think they are 
getting the best nature affords. These 
are just minnows—nature has greater 
catches than these. To catch them you 
must launch out into the deep—leave the 
cement roads, ride some corduroy lake 
drives, walk through the woods, through 
brush and grass and briars, over crawling 
and creeping creatures, feel the bites and 
stings of little insects, climb the rocks, 
and sit for hours upon a mossy log, build 
a fire without matches, and do many other 
things which at first seem unpleasant. Ask 
those who launch out into the depths of 
nature about their catches. 

Many people are no doubt still plan- 
ning to visit the great Exposition of the 
Century of Progress at Chicago. From re- 
ports of those who have returned you can 
tell whether they have fished in the shal- 
lows or in the depths. It is possible to do 
either one or even both. Let me caution 


you to look behind the scenes. There are 
wonderful things to be seen that man has 


made, but behind them are the laws of 
God without which man would be able to 
do nothing. The lighting of the great 
Exposition from a star is a miracle indeed, 
but it was God’s star. You ean find God 
at the World’s Fair if you go to deep 
waters. 

The same applies to religion. You may 
be satisfied with a few religious practices, 
but you will never catch the real draughts. 
You must launch out into the deep, you 
must live as if you were in earnest about 
God and His love, and you will obtain 
God’s priceless pearls, 

Let me close with a true fishing story, 
for it touches so close to this last thought 
I cannot pass it by. Several bare-foot 
boys, with faces of tan, wearing large 
straw hats, and having long fishing-poles 
across their shoulders, approached a farm 
house on a fine fishing day. A dejected 
looking lad came to the door to meet them. 
The whole sad story was related of how 
his parents had gone away and left him 
to do some work until they returned. The 
lad, however, was persuaded to leave his 
work with the promise that they should 
return in time still to do the assigned 
tasks. The depths of the creek were 
fished, but if any fish were caught none 
came to this home. When the boys final- 
ly returned the mother was waiting at the 
door—good it was mother—to meet her 
boy. Every boy might know what to ex- 
pect. This boy was kindly asked to go 
to his room. The mother followed. Both 
kneeled at the bed and the mother poured 
out her heart to God and left her boy on 
bended knee. This mother had learned 
to go to the deep places of religion and 
to the depths of God’s love. Who could 
withstand such a mother? 


There are many untouched depths in 
God. Let every child of God learn to 
“launch out into the deep.” 


NOTICE 


The opening exercises of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., will be 
held in Hensel Hall on Thursday morning, 
Sept. 21, at 9 o’clock, Daylight Saving 
Time. The address will be delivered by 
President Henry Harbaugh Apple. 
tration of new students will be held on 
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Tuesday, Sept. 19, and old students on 
Wednesday, Sept. 20. A program for in- 
formation and guidance of Freshmen will 
be extended over Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Pastors of city Churches will meet the 
students of their own denomination for 
conference and guidance for affiliation and 
Church work on Wednesday afternoon. 


THE PLACE FOR THE NEXT ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE EASTERN SYNOD 


The officers of the Eastern Synod, after 
due consideration of several friendly in- 
vitations, have accepted the one to meet 
in the St. John’s (Hain’s) Reformed 
Church, Wernersville, Pa., the Rev. Ralph 
E. Starr, pastor. 
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The date fixed by the Synod is April 
16, 1984. The Penn-Werner, South Moun- 
tain Manor and Sunset Hall Hotels, close 
by, will afford delightful entertainment at 


moderate rates. 
The Chureh has a seating capacity of 


800; it is equipped to serve meals, if de- 
sired, and to give the elders a special 
room where they may enjoy privacy at 
the time of their annual dinner together. 

The Synod will meet at the time when 
the congregation is preparing to celebrate 


the 200th Anniversary of the erection of 


its first Chureh building. For the first 
time in its history of meeting in Gen- 
eral Convention, this oldest and largest 


Synod in the Reformed Church will meet 
as the guest of a rural charge. 
Ue dit 155 


CONGREGATIONAL AND CLASSICAL 
TREASURERS PLEASE TAKE 
NOTICE 
You can render a real service by for- 
warding apportionment money promptly. 
Under date of Sept. 7, one of our Home 
Missionaries wonders why his pro rated 
check for August has not yet reached him. 
Checks were mailed from this office on 
Sept. 6. Had they been mailed on Sept. 1 
our Missionaries would have received 10% 
of their August salaries. By waiting until 
after Labor Day the Board was able to 
send them 25%. Speed up the funds! We 
want to do much better on Oct. 1 and 
thereby relieve much suffering among our 

faithful and deserving Missionaries. 
J. S. Wise, Treasurer. 


REFORMED MINISTERIUM OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Getting the 1933-34 Season Started 

Dinner Meeting at Heidelberg Reformed 
Church, Broad Street at Grange Avenue 
(5800 North), September 18, 1933, 7 P. M. 

Speaker: Rev. Jesse M. Bader, D. D., 
Asst. Sec. Dept. of Evangelism, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. 

Topic: “The Church and Evangelism.” 
Ministers and their Consistorymen are cor- 
dially invited. Don’t miss this treat. Ar- 
range to be present. Nominal charge per 
plate. Reservation for the dinner should 
be made in writing or per telephone to the 
host, Rev. W. Sherman Kerschner, D. D., 
5740 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meet the brethren, refreshing the spirit. 

L. D. Benner, Sec.-Treas. 


CLASSES MEETING IN SEPTEMBER, 
1933, ACCORDING TO THE RECORDS 
RECEIVED IN THE OFFICE OF 
THE STATED CLERK OF THE 
GENERAL SYNOD 


September 25: 


Clarion (2 P. M.), Belknap, Dayton, Pa., 
Rey. Jacob F. Painter, Dayton, Pa. 


September 26: 


West Susquehanna (10 A. M.), Mt. 
Bethel, McClure, Pa., Rev. Edw. H. 
Zechman, Beaver Springs, Pa. 
Northeast Ohio (9.30 A. M.), First, War- 
ren, Ohio, Rev. Jos. P. Alden, 481 
Banks St., N. E., Warren, Ohio. 

St. Paul’s (2 P. M.), St. Paul’s, Mead- 
ville, Pa., Rev. V. J. Tingler, Meadville, 
Pa. 


CLASSES MEETING IN OCTOBER, 1933, 
ACCORDING TO THE RECORDS RE- 
CEIVED IN THE OFFICE OF THE 
STATED CLEK OF THE GEN- 
ERAL SYNOD 

OCTOBER 2: 
East Susquehanna (7.30 P. M.) St. 
John’s, Catawissa, Pa., Rev. Lloyd M. 
Martin, Catawissa, Pa. 

OCTOBER 3: 
Lehigh (9 A. M.) Frieden’s, Lenharts- 
ville, Pa., Rev. C. W. Buffington, Ham- 
burg, Pa. 
Central Ohio (2 P. M.) Bethel, Sugar 
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Grove, Ohio, Rev. J. A. Law, Sugar 
Grove, Ohio. 
North Carolina (10.30 A. M.) First, 


Burlington, N. C., Rev. Banks J. Peeler, 
Burlington, N. C. 

OCTOBER 9: 

Lebanon (9 A. M.) Salem, Campbells- 
town, Pa., Rev. Carl W. Isenberg, Camp- 
bellstown, Pa. 

East Ohio (2 P. M.) St. Jacob’s, Lisbon, 
Ohio, Rev. R. H. Klingaman, R. D. No, 
2, Lisbon, Ohio. 

Northwest Ohio (2.30 P. M.) St. John’s, 
Defiance, Ohio, Rey. Alfred Grether, 506 
Washington Ave., Defiance, Ohio. 
Juniata (2 P. M.) Christ, Alexandria, 
Pa., Rev. O. H. Sensenig, Alexandria, Pa. 

OCTOBER 10: 

West Ohio (9 A. M.) First, Kenton, 
Ohio, Rev. E. E. Naragon, 313 W. Colum- 
bus St., Kenton, Ohio. 

Westmoreland (9.30 A. M.) Grace, Fen- 
neltown, Pa., Rev. W. S. Fisher, Del- 
mont, Pa. 

Somerset (10 A. M.) St. John’s, Corri- 
gansville, Md., Rev. W. Blough DeChant, 
Hyndman, Pa. 

Maryland (9 A. M.) Trinity, Adamstown, 
Md., Rey. Harvey Shue, Adamstown, 
Md. 

Chicago (10 A. M.) State Road Church, 
Freeport, Ill., Rev. J. Elmer, R. F. D. 
No. 5, Freeport, Ill 

OCTOBER 16: 

Wyoming (9 A. M.) Trinity, Watson- 
town, Pa., Rev. P. A. DeLong, Watson- 
town, Pa. 

Reading (10 A. M.) St Mark’s, Reading, 
Pa., Rey. Gustav R. Poetter, 216 W. 
Greenwich St., Reading, Pa. 

New York, First Magyar, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Rev. Alex Ludman, 227 Pine St., 
Bridgeport, ‘Conn. 

Southwest Ohio (1.30 P. M.) Second, 
Dayton, Ohio, Rev. L. W. Stolte, 205 
Jones St., Dayton, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 17: 

East Pennsylvania, Evangelical Reform- 
ed, Belfast, Pa., Rev. W. H. Brong, 429 
W. Main St., Pen Argyl, Pa. 

Philadelphia (9.30 A. M.) 

Pottstown, Pa., Rev. Loy C. 
Linfield, Pa. 

Schuylkill (9 A. M.) Christ Church, Me- 
Keansburg, Pa., Rev. Theo. J. Schneider, 
McKeansburg, Pa. 

German Philadelphia (8 P. M.) St. 
John’s, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. August 
Piscator, 3391 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Allegheny (9.30 A. M.) St. Paul’s, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Rev. Louis H. Novak, 179 
44th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

OCTOBER 19: 

Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.) St. Paul’s, 
Waynesboro, Pa., Rev. Victor H. Jones, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

OCTOBER 23: 

Goshenhoppen (9 A. M.) First, Royers- 
ford, Pa., Rev. E. W. Ullrich, Royers- 
ford, Pa. 

OCTOBER 25: 

Virginia (7.30 P. M.) St. Michael’s, 
Bridgewater, Va., Rev. Horace R. Le- 
quear, Bridgewater, Va. 

OCTOBER 26: 

Carlisle (9.30 A. M.) St. Paul’s, Mechan- 
iesburg, Pa., Rev. Chas. W. Levan, Mech- 
anicesburg, Pa. 

OCTOBER 31: : 2 
Lansaster (10 A. M.) Zion, Millersville, 
Pa., Rev. Wm. T. Brundick, 313 George 
Street, Millersville, Pa. 


Shenkel’s, 
Gobrecht, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. John B. Frantz from Lancaster, 
Pa., to 551 S. Main St., Woodstock, Va. 


Next week the “Messenger” will issue 
its annual Ministerial Relief Number. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 0., begins its 
84th year Sept. 14. 

First Church, Toledo, 0., Rev. J. O. 
Gieser, pastor, will observe its 80th anni- 
versary Oct. 22-29. 
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THE REV. GEORGE A. BEAR 


We have just received word of the 
death, in Bethlehem, Pa.,on Sept. 7, 


of the Rev. George A. Bear. An ac- 
count of the life and labors of this 
good brother will be given later. 


Harvest Home Day in Zion Church, Le- 
highton, Pa., Dr. Paul R. Pontius, pastor, 
will be Sept. 17. 


Rey. and Mrs. Claude Talmage King have 
recently returned to their home in Balti- 
more, Md., after a 2 week’s motor trip in 
New England and the Province of Quebec. 

Dr. E. F, Evemeyer, Los Angeles, Calif., 
preached the sermon at the 2nd annual 
Hvangelical Day of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Region at Recreation Park, Long 
Beach, Sept. 10. 

East Ohio Classis will meet in St. 
Jacob’s Church, near Lisbon, O., Oct. 9, 
at 2 P. M., the Rev. Ray H. Klingaman, 
pastor. Rev. Ewald Sommerlatte is presi- 
dent of the Classis. 


Rey. A. C. Peeler is bringing the gospel 
messages in the special meetings at Brick 
Church, of the Guilford Charge, N. C., Rev. 
C. E. Hiatt, pastor. Rev. A. O. Leonard 
assisted at the Mt Hope Church and Rey. 
B. J. Peeler at St. Mark’s. 


Reopening and Home Coming Sunday 
was observed Sept. 10 in Trinity Church, 
Canton, O., Dr. H. Nevin Kerst, pastor. 
Sept. 24 will be Rally Day. The Ohio 
Synod W. M. 8S. meets in Trinity Sept. 
26-28. 

Among the speakers at the Convention 
of the Sunday Schools of York County, 
Pa., held in our Heidelberg Church, York, 
Sept. 28 and 29, will be Rev. Fred D. 
Wentzel, Director of Leadership Training 
of the local Church, and the Rey. Purd E. 
Deitz, of Trinity Church, Philadelphia. 


Rally Day will be observed Oct. 1 in 
Central Church, Dayton, O., Dr. W. W. 
Rowe, pastor. On Wed., Sept. 27, Family 
Night will be observed. It is sponsored 
by the Women’s Auxiliary. Sept. 24 will 
be promotion day; Oct. 8, Communion; Oct. 
15, Harvest Home; Oct .29, Reformation 
Sunday. 


Miss Helen E. Brown, member of St. 
John’s Church at Chambersburg, Pa., and 
missionary-elect for our China Mission, 
will sail on the S. S. President Jackson 
from Seattle on Sept. 16. It is a satisfae- 
tion in knowing that three missionaries of 
the Presbyterian Church South are return- 
ing to China on the same steamer. 


On Sept. 17 the 35th anniversary of the 
ordination of Rey. Gustav R. Poetter to 
the holy ministry will be observed in St. 
Mark’s Church, Reading, Pa., and the ser- 
mon will be preached by Dr. C. E. Creitz, 
who ordained Mr. Poetter in Martinsburg, 
Pa., Sept. 18, 1898. Sept. 24 will be Har- 
vest Home Day, Oct. 1 Rally Day, and 
Oct. 8 Communion Sunday. 


The bulletin of Central Church, Dayton, 
O., Dr. Walter W. Rowe, pastor, announces 
that the Centennial of the Reformed 
Church in Dayton will be celebrated Noy. 
5-12, with representative men of our de- 
nomination present to make addresses. The 
First Church of Dayton was organized with 
6 members in 1833. 


St. John’s, Lansdale, Pa., was happy to 
welcome its faithful pastor, Rev. Alfred 
Nevin Sayres, when he returned from his 
vacation Sept. 38. The Church School has 
been maintaining its work well during the 
vacation period. Attendance Aug. 27 was 
493. 


Rev. Hoy L. Fesperman, chairman of 
the Committee on Christian Education of 
North Carolina Classis, announces the 
schedule for a tour through the Classis by 
Dr. CG. A. Hauser, of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, from Oct. 25 through Novy. 
2. On Thursday, Oct. 26, there will be an 
all-day conference in First Church, Salis- 
bury, Rev. George T. Fitz, pastor. 
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Rev. Paul T. Stoudt, Detroit, Mich., has 
accepted the call to First Church, Quaker- 
town, Pa., and will begin his work there 
Oct. 1. 

In recognition of 24 years of continuous. 
faithful and efficient service as teacher 
and superintendent of the Primary Dept., 
about 40 of the officers and members of 
the Second Church §. 8., Reading, Pa., Dr. 
EK. L. Coblentz, pastor, including Mayor 
Heber Ermentrout, gave a testimonial din- 
ner at the Reading Country Club July 26, 
to Mrs. Edwin Pryor. This was an emi- 
nently deserved tribute. 

Dr. Lewis 8. Mudge, stated clerk of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. 8. A., states that copies of the 
Minutes of the General Assembly can be 
secured from the Presbyterian Sales 
Agency, Witherspoon~ Bldg., Philadelphiap 
at the following prices: paper bound, Part 
1, $2, Part 2, $2; cloth bound, Part 1, $2.50, 
Part 2, $2.50. 


“Surely I could not afford to miss a sin- 
gle copy of the ‘Messenger’, for I claim 
membership in the list of preachers that 
are ‘not too busy to read the Church pa- 
per’.” This is the good word that comes 
from one of the busiest and most useful of 
all the pastors of our Church, the beloved 
minister of St. Paul’s Memorial Church, 
Reading, Pa., Dr. Charles E. Creitz. 


The International Reform Federation, 
134 B St., N. E., Washington, D. C., has 
issued an excellent 4-page leaflet entitled, 
“Why You Should Vote Against the Re- 
peal of the 18th Amendment”, which is a 
convincing argument for all who are will- 
ing to be convinced. ‘Copies can be secur- 
ed at the rate of 15. cents for 10 copies, 
70 cents for 100 copies, or $4 per thousand. 


Dr. John M. G. Darms preached at the 
Mission Festival at. West Bend, Wis., Sun- 
day, Aug. 27. He attended the Synod of 
the Northwest in the interest of the 
Churchmen’s League on Sept. 6, and on 
Sept. 10 spoke at the Laymen’s Rally at 
Massillon, O. He expects to be in his 
office, 714 Schaff Bldg., the week of Sept. 
11, and will be glad to serve any of our 
Churches in the interest of the Church- 
men’s League. 


The late Miss Sallie J. Riegel, of Zion 
Church, Lehighton, Pa., Dr. Paul R. Pon- 
tius, pastor, directed in her will that a 
note of $2,000 she held against the congre- 
gation should be cancelled, and also pro- 
vided that $2,000 be set apart as “The 
Visiting Preacher’s Fund upon the Salle 
J. Riegel Foundation,” the proceeds of 
which shall be used to bring outstanding 
men to the pulpit of Zion Church each 
year as guest preacher. 


Mr. Paul R. Wolff has been appointed 
farm appraiser under the Federal Farm 
Commission and will be in charge of Pa., 
Md., Va., Del., W. Va., and D. C. He is 
a graduate of Rutgers, a member of our 
Church in Myerstown, Pa., Rev. David 
Lockart, pastor, a son of the late David 
U. Wolff, D.D., and a grandson of Geo. 
Wolff, D.D., for 28 years pastor of that 
Church. He will have headquarters in 
Washington. 


A serial story with a purpose, which we 
believe thoughtful ‘Messenger’ readers 
will find enjoyable as well as profitable, 
written by one of our own able pastors, 
Rev. Wm. C. Rittenhouse, begins in our 
Home and Young Folks’ Department this 
week, and will continue for several months. 
A number of readers asked for a continued 
story. We hope you will not miss this 
absorbing psychological narrative, Mary 
Ann Humanizes a Ph.D. 


First Church, of Easton, Pa., has suf- 
fered another very real loss in the death 
of Mrs. Mildred Burwell Maddock, the be- 
loved wife of Charles Maddock, organist 
and choirmaster of the congregation. Mrs. 
Maddock, who had a sunny disposition and 
a most helpful spirit, was really a valued 
assistant pastor in her usefulness in the 
congregation. She was one of the leading 
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workers, both in the Missionary Society 
and in the King’s Daughters, and her many 
visits to the sick room brought good cheer 
to many shut-ins. The funeral was con- 
ducted Sept. 5. 


In sending a contribution of $2 to the 
Board of Foreign Missions, Rev. D. A. 
Sellers, of Christ Church, Robertsville, 
Ohio, writes that this contribution was 
given by an old man who has no income 
at all but “tithes” the gifts he receives 
from friends. “This is really the ‘widow’s 
mite,’ for it is all he has and he needed 
it himself rather badly for clothes. But 
he ealls it the ‘Lord’s money’ and wants 
it used where it can do the most good. 
May the Lord bless giver and gift.” Is 
this not a challenge to the members in 
our Chureh to go and do likewise? 


Dr. and Mrs. Albert G. Peters have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Mary E., to George A. Flexer, Jr. The 
ceremony was performed by the father at 
the parsonage on Sept. 8. The bride is a 
graduate of Temple University, having 
specialized in music. The groom is the 
son of Dr. George A. Flexer, of Allentown, 
and a brother of the opera singer, Doro- 
thea Flexer, of New York. He attended 
Franklin and Marshall College and Temple 
University, and expects to engage in the 
undertaking business. 


In Zion Church, York, Pa., Dr. J. Kern 
McKee, pastor, the guest speakers in 
August included: Student Alfred Creagor, 
and Revs. C. E. Blum and W. J. Kohler. 
Harvest Home services were observed Sept. 
10. Sunday School Rally and Promotion 
Day will be held Sept. 24. Zion S. 8., Mr. 
Harry W. Deitz, superintendent, assists in 
the support of Levon Zenian, in his great 
work of religious education in the Near 
East, and takes great pride in the fine rec- 
ord made by Mr. Zenian in that important 
service. 


Rev. and Mrs. Alfred J. Herman, Du- 
quesne, Pa., returned on Aug. 31 from 
their vacation, during which they visited 
his parents, Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Herman, at 
Lansdale, Pa., the-General Conference for 
Christian Workers, at Northfield, Mass., 
and the Century of Progress, Chicago. A 
few days after their return they enjoyed 
a visit by Rev. H. EB. Gebhard, supt. of 
Bethany Orphans’ Home, who with his wife 
and father, stopped off en route to the 
World’s Fair, to renew acquaintances at 
Duquesne, where they formerly resided 
when Rev. Mr. Gebhard was pastor of 
Grace Church. 


Milton Ave. Church, Louisville, Ky., Rev. 
John W. Myers, pastor, had 8 delegates at 
Bethany Conference in July and 2 dele- 
gates at the National C. E. Convention in 
Milwaukee. The pastor and his family 
spent their vacation among friends in New 
Oxford, Pa., and his pulpit was supplied 
by 2 Evangelical ministers, Revs. M. Bass 
and W. F. Mehl. The fall and winter pro- 
gram has been carefully planned by having 
each irganization submit its program at a 
pastor’s cabinet meeting, held early in 
September. The Y. P. Society, together 
with friends, are spending Sept. 16 and 17 
at the Y. W. C. A. Camp Chelan, Indiana. 
During the summer, the active assistant 
superintendent, Elmer Schmeid, was mar- 
ried to Miss LaVerne Kallbreier, teacher 
in the public schools of Louisville. 


In Funkstown, Md., Rev. G. W. Ker- 
stetter, pastor, 22 members added during 
the first 6 months of 1933. Recently $100 
was paid on the debt of the new Church. 
Attendance at Church has doubled. Two 
new classes formed in the 8. S. to take 
eare of new scholars. A festival held by 
the Junior congregation cleared over $30. 
They are planning to buy 100 copies of 
the Reformed Church 8S. 8S. Hymnal. The 
class of Mrs. Hampsher held a festival on 
Aug. 15, and cleared over $25. The pas- 
tor spent part of his vacation in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. On Aug. 20, he occupied the 
pulpit of First Brethren Church, Hagers- 
town, and spoke on “The Efficient Life”. 
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Rev. C. D. Shafer delivered the address 
to the 8. 8. on Rally Day, Sept. 10. 

First Church, Goshen, Ind., Rev. Robt. 
S. Mathes, pastor. was one of 5 to join in 
Union Sunday evening services during July 
and August in the local high school audi- 
torium, and the pastor was a member of 
the committee on arrangements. Among 
the prominent speakers were: Bishop Ed 
win Holt Hughes, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Geo. L. Robinson, Presbyterian Seminary, 
Chicago; Roy A. Burkhart, International 
Council of Religious Education; Dr. Albert 
W. Palmer, president, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and others. Attendance was 
large, ranging from 600 to 1,000 each eve- 
ning. The young people of the participat- 
ing Churches were in charge of the open- 
ing half-hour of worship each night. <A 
féstival of sacred music was held one eve- 
ning, with choral and instrumental music. 

The editor lost one of his most cherished 
ministerial friends on Aug. 19, when Dr. 
Charles Hastings Dodd passed away at his 
home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Dr. Dodd’s last 
pastorate was in the Second Baptist 
Church of Germantown, and those who 
knew him loved him as one of the most 
cultured, genial and unselfish of men. A 
few of his poems, contributed to the “Mes- 
senger”’ in recent years, were of a high 
order of literary merit. Dr. Dodd was an 
artist in the use of words; but above all, 
he was a man of God and a great friend. 

The annual evangelistic services at St. 
Matthew’s Church, N. C. Classis, Rev. John 
A. Koons, pastor, began Aug. 29 and con- 
cluded Sept. 8, with the usual services un- 
der the large arbor. The guest preacher, 
Rev. J. A. Palmer, Thomasville, N. C., bas- 
ed his afternoon messages on the old hymn, 
“Tell Me the Old, Old Story”; his night 
messages were strong gospel sermons, and 
his Sunday morning sermon “Man and the 
Dignity of Labor” was considered by many 
the most logical, scriptural and timely 
Labor Day message they had ever heard. 
Revs. H. L. Fesperman and H. G. Kopen- 
haver, assisted by 4 elders, were in charge 
of the Holy Communion. Rev. J. C. Peeler, 
Lenoir, N. C., brought a timely and foree- 
ful sermon in the afternoon. Other min- 
isters present and taking part were Revs. 
W. H. McNairy, Huitt R. Carpenter and 
Carl H. Clapp. 

The cornerstone of the new brick veneer 
Trinity Reformed and Lutheran Church, 
Wind Gap, Pa., was laid with appropriate 
services on Aug. 13. Greetings were brought 
by Revs. J. 8. Ellis, of Welsh Congrega- 
tional Church; Wm. S. Deats, Evangelical 
Church; F. C. Capozzi, Episcopal Church, 
and R. ‘C. Hammerly, of the local M. E. 
Church. The principal address was given 
by Rev. B. M. Werkheiser, Coplay, Pa., a 
spiritual son of Trinity Church, and now 
pastor of the Coplay-Mickley Charge. The 
Wind Gap Fire Co. Band volunteered their 
services and added much to the interest of 
the services. On Aug. 6, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. H. Brong, Pen Argyl, Pa., and Rev. and 
Mrs. B. M. Werkheiser attended worship 
in Immanuel Evangelical Synod Church, 
Chicago, while visiting the Century of 
Progress Fair, and were impressed with the 
order of the services and the similarity to 
our own Reformed order of worship 

In a letter written Aug. 12 to the See- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
by Rev. George Randolph Snyder, he sent 
a farewell message before sailing from 
Seattle for Shanghai. It was as follows: 
“We know that your tasks and the tasks 
of the Board are not easy ones. And we 
sincerely appreciate everything that you 
are constantly doing to arouse interest in 
the Churches and to encourage them to 
keep on with doing the Lord’s will—i. e., 
of working together to proclaim Christ 
and His Kingdom and His way of life to 
peoples throughout the world. Oh, that 
the day might soon come when the gifts 
will come from the hearts and pockets of 
our people in such full measure of devo- 
tion that the debts can be wiped out and 
so that widening opportunities for ser- 
vice can be taken advantage of and used 
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unto the glory of God! We think that 
you and the staff connected with our 
Board are all devoted to the work and 
only interested in giving of your best, so 
that our Church might realize its responsi- 


bility and do its best in helping proclaim 
Christ. God bless you in all your activi- 
ties and plans for the work!” It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. and Mrs, Snyder 
celebrated their 11th wedding anniversary 
at the time of their leaving the home- 
land, and are looking forward to another 
period of activity for Christ and His 
Kingdom over in China. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE “NEW 
YORK TIMES” 


(And One That Is Well Worth Reading) 
To the Editor of the “New York Times’: 


As a reader and, in the main, an ap- 
prover of the “New York Times,” I wish 
to voice my protest on two recent edi- 
torials. The one mentioning Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody and the one bringing in Deets 
Pickett and Dr. Wilson are, to my mind, 
lacking in dignity and far below the 
standards of the “Times.” If these edi- 
torials were meant to be humorous, they 
failed; if they were an attempt to dis- 
credit three leaders of the dry forces, 
they succeeded. I am wondering if your 
liquor defense ammunition is exhausted, 
that you now descend to personalities. 
Your own columns gave the news that the 
beer sold at first was of weaker alcoholic 
content than 3.2. In my judgment, a blind 
man could see the brewers’ policy in this. 
Even so, we had increases in drunkenness, 
though the drinkers may not have con- 
fined their potations to beer. 

Your editorials advocating repeal have 
been as strong as could be written on that 
subject. They have doubtless done much 
to create the present sentiment for repeal. 
Now that your objective is about realized, 
I wish to ask you, just what plan of 
liquor control do you favor if and when 
the 18th Amendment is repealed? To say 
control by states is to beg the question. 
No state can remain dry when its neigh- 
bors are wet. We have recently had this 
facet re-emphasized by the overflow of 
Kentucky beer into Tennessee. 

As I see the liquor question, the Drys 
and the honest Wets (and I class you 
among the latter) are facing a crucial 
situation. Unless a plan of control can be 
found that both sides will support, we 
shall see the country submerged by liquor, 
with another harvest of drunkards, to say 
nothing of the corruption of politics by 
the whisky interests. ; 

In the Wet column are practically all 
the great metropolitan newspapers. I 
have watched for the appearance from 
among them of a champion of some 
liquor-control program which the Wets 
themselves and some of the more liberal 
Drys could unite on, should the 18th 
Amendment be repealed. So far not one 
has dared to progress beyond naked re- 
peal. I challenge the “Times” to become 
the advocate of some constructive plan 
by which this terrible menace to Ameri- 
can life can be held in subjection. The 
“Times’ ” voice is powerful in the nation. 
It owes it to the people of the United 
States to go further in this matter of 
liquor control than bare repeal. The news 
and editorial columns of the “Times” are 
always open to support practically all the 
causes for which the Christian Churches 
stand. It unites with Protestant Chris- 
tianity in supporting world peace, better 
international relations, equal justice for 
racial groups, protection of the home and 
of children, better education—in fact, the 
whole social program of the Churches. 
Only on the liquor question does the 
“Times” part company with the Protestant 
Christian Churches. Can it be possible 
that the “Times” is mistaken in its atti- 
tude toward repeal? 

Respectfully yours, 


E. J. Reid 
Nashville, Tenn. 


VACANT CHARGES 


According to the Records in the office of 
the Stated Clerk of the General Synod, 
Sept. 15, 1933. 

EASTERN SYNOD: 

East Pennsylvania—St. Paul’s, H. R. 
Crouthamel, 233 E. Union St., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Lancaster—St. Andrew’s, R. 
HF. Stauffer, 246 E. Ross St., Lancaster, 
Pa. Lehigh—St. John’s, Bruno Haake, 
401 Fifth St., Fullerton, Pa. New York 
—Christ, William Langbein, 26 Adel- 
phia Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

OHIO SYNOD: 

Northeast Ohio—Reedsburg Charge, C. 
L. Berry, West Salem, Ohio, R 1. North- 
west Ohio—First, H. Brown, 508 Scott 
St., Sandusky, Ohio; First, M. Feindel, 
612 N. Main St., Fostoria, Ohio; Dexter 
Boulevard, R. M. Neff, 510 S. Martin- 

- dale Ave., Detroit, Mich. West Ohio— 
First, George Soerhoff, 630 Main St., 
Piqua, Ohio. 

SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST: 
Sheboygan—Kohler Charge, Alfred P. 
Trieck, 455 Church St., Kohler, Wis. 
Nebraska—Emmanuel, Lorenz Pfennig, 
404 W. Eleventh St., York, Neb. Port- 


land-Oregon—Ebenezer, Wm. Schemp, 
Quincey, Wash. 
PITTSBURGH SYNOD: 
Westmoreland—Yukon-Seanors, M. G. 


List, Yukon, Pa.; Scottdale, 8S. M. Waug- 
aman, Scottdale, Pa. Somerset—New 
Centerville Charge, H. W. Musser, Rock- 
wood, Pa. Allegheny—Christ, Emer- 
son Sproul, 7064 Kelley St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Clarion—Emlenton, Dr. C. S. Brid- 
enbaugh, Emlenton, Pa. West New 
York—Emanuel, Webster Sechriess, 7 
W. Wayne St., Warren, Pa. 

SYNOD OF THE POTOMAC: 
Zion—Bethany, Chas. B. Bishop, 1019 
W. Princess St., York, Pa. Virginia— 
Mt. Crawford Charge, John A. Muller, 
Mt. Crawford, Va. North Carolina— 
Upper Davidson Charge, J. Thomson 
Leonard, Lexington, N. C.; Emmanuel 
Charge, Jessie E. Meyers, Thomasville, 
R. 3, N. C. Carlisle—New Bloomfield, 
Joseph Darlington, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
Juniata—Salem, L. W. Mensch, 339 E. 
Carolyn Ave., Altoona, Pa. Baltimore- 
Washington—First-St. Stephen’s, C. A. 
McBride, 2637 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

SYNOD OF THE MID-WEST: 

Ft. Wayne—First, Wm. Cramer, Fulton, 
Mich.; Hudson Charge, Samuel Noll, 
Pleasant Lake, Ind. Chicago—Grace, E. 
M. Resser, Orangeville, Ill. Iowa—Lone 
Tree, Vernon Burr, Lone Tree, Iowa. 
Lincoln—liawton, Geo. T. Kifer, Law- 
ton, Iowa. Missouri-Kansas—Trinity, 
Elwood Yoder, Cheney, Kansas. Ken- 
tucky—New Middletown Charge, Chas. 
E. Watson, New Middletown, Ind. 
Total, 32 vacant charges. 


RECEIPTS OF THE BOARD ON THEIR 
APPORTIONMENTS 


August was a most trying month for all 
of our Boards. The receipts on their Ap- 
portionments were distressingly low. Gen- 
eral conditions throughout the country and 
in the Church are known to all. Not every 
wheel has stopped, nor are all institutions 
at a standstill, yet somehow our members 
have left the work of the Church, both 
local and denominational, suffer propor- 
tionately more than they have curtailed 
their own expenses. 

The summer has ended, and there is a 
general upturn. Can we not have real 
evidence of this in the Church during Sep- 
tember in the way of greatly increased 
receipts on the Apportionments? 

The receipts of each Board during Aug- 
ust and for the first eight months of the 
year are: 


Board Aug. Jan. to Aug. 
Home Missions ...... $6,642.25 $72,241.19 
Foreign Missions ..... 6,657.08 73,252.62 


Ministerial Relief .... 1,340.57 16,798.01 
Christian Edueation .. 2,305.51 13,912.49 


William E. Lampe, Secretary. 
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ATTENTION: EASTERN SYNOD 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Pastors and Church School workers in 
Eastern Synod will find much inspiration 
and help in the conferences on Christian 
Education which have been arranged to 
take place during ‘the present month. 
Christ Church at Conyngham, Rev. Irvin 
G. Snyder, pastor, will be host to the 
workers from the upper section of the 
Synod on Tuesday, Sept. 19, and St. John’s 
Church, Wernersville, Rev. Ralph E. Starr, 
pastor, will act in the same capacity for 
the workers in the lower part of the Synod 
on Tuesday, Sept. 26. 

The morning session at both places will 
begin at 9.45 standard time. In the open- 
ing address, Rev. David Dunn, of Harris- 
burg, will lead the thinking of the group 
on the place of “Christian Education in a 
Disturbed World.’ Following this address 
there will be four simultaneous discussion 
groups as follows: (1) For Children’s Divi- 
sion Workers, “How to Teach the Lesson,” 
Mrs. W. D. Mathias, Allentown, leader. 
(2) For Young People’s Workers, “How to 
Work With Young People,” Mr. R. Stanley 
Kendig, State Sabbath School Association 
Staff, and Rev. D. F. Singley, Philadelphia, 
leaders. (3) For Superintendents and 
Adult Workers, “How to Get People to 
Sunday School,” Rev. Purd E. Deitz, Phila- 
delphia, leader. (4) For Pastors, “How to 
Use the New Catechetical Manual,” Dr. 
Wm. F. Kosman, Allentown, leader. 

The afternoon session will include a dis- 
cussion period on the theme, “How to Get 
Sunday School People to Stay for Church.” 
Leaders in this discussion will inelude Rey. 
A. N. Sayres, of Lansdale, Mrs. B. M. 
Werkeiser, Coplay, Mr. Raymond Hedrick, 
of Telford, and Rev. F. D. Slifer, of Allen- 
town. Rev. P. A. DeLong, of Watsontown, 
will summarize the discussion. His ad- 
dress will be followed by a _ recreation 
period led by George A. Shults, Columbus, 
Ohio. A fellowship supper will be held at 
5.30 o’clock. The evening session will be- 
gin at 7 o’clock and will be built around 
the theme “Leadership Training Opportuni- 
ties for Young People.’ Participants in 
this service will include Ruth Krapf, of 
Hazleton; Wm. F. Hartman, Lancaster; 
Harold Baer, Somerset; Marian Boyer, 
Pottstown; and Rey. Fred D. Wentzel, 
Philadelphia. The program will be con- 
cluded with movies of Camp Mensch Mill. 
It is hoped that a large number of work- 
ers will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity provided. 


MY CHURCH CREED 


I believe in a Church which puts Christ 
first. 

I believe in a Church which enjoys, not 
just endures, religion. 

I believe in a Church which exists for 


the sake of what it can do, not what 


it can get. 

I believe in a Church which has a job 
for every member, and every mem- 
ber on the job. : 

I believe in a Church which is the bright- 
est and most attractive spot in the 
community. 

I believe in a Chureh which exalts God 
and strengthens humanity through 
genuine worship. 

I believe in a Church which carefully 


aids the spiritual training of its boys — 


and girls. 

I believe in a Church which makes ade- 
quate provision for the social and 
recreational life of its young people. 

I believe in a Church which transacts its 
business promptly and honorably. 

I believe in a Church which is so busy 
cheering and saving and developing 
lives that it has no time for petty 
things. 

I believe in .a Church like TRINITY, for 
it is working towards these ideals; 
and I will do my part to help reach 
them. — 


“Pulpit and Pew” of Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia. : 
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THE LETTER “E’” 


The most unfortunate letter in the al- 
phabet, some say, is the letter “e,” be- 
cause it’s always out of “cash,” forever 
in “debt” and never out of “danger. y 

That’s all true. Still it’s never -in 
“war,” always in “peace,” and always in 
something to “eat,” 

It is the beginning of “existence” and 
the end of “trouble.” 

Without it there could be no “life,” no 
“heaven.” 

It is the certer 
always in “Icve.’ 

It is the beginning of “encouragement” 
and “endeavor” and the end of “failure.” 
—The Gulf Coast Lumberman. 


of “honesty” and is 


Irate Caller: article 
by a misprint.” 

Editor: “I’m very sorry. 
get wrong?” 

Caller: “A proverb I employed. You 
printed it, ‘A word to the wife is suffi- 
cient.’ ”’—Boston Transcript. 


“You spoiled my 


What did we 


Juntor Sermon. 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


PAUL AS A PREACHER 

Text, I Corinthians 9:16, “Woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel.” 

Paul was a Hebrew scholar of the high- 
est type. He was well versed in the Old 
' Testament Scriptures. Like Timothy, he 
- knew them from his childhood. All the 
education and training he had, while they 
made him a strong and formidable perse- 
cutor of the Christians, fitted him for the 
work to which God called him. His knowl- 
edge of the law and the prophets was a 
good foundation for his Christian preach- 
ing and missionary work. 

Soon after his conversion he began to 
preach the gospel in Damascus. When he 
afterward went to Jerusalem and tried to 
join himself to the disciples, they were all 
afraid of him, not believing that he was a 
disciple. But Barnabas took him, and 
brought him to the apostles, and declared 
unto them how he had seen the Lord in 
the way, and how at Damascus he had 
preached boldly in the name of Jesus. And 
soon he was with them going in and going 
out at Jerusalem, preaching boldly in the 
name of the Lord. 


He felt called to the Christian ministry, 
and determined to devote his life to the 
preaching of the gospel. He wrote to 
Timothy, “I was appointed a preacher, and 
an apostle, and a teacher.” To the Cor- 
inthians he wrote the passage from which 
our text is taken: “For if I preach the 
gospel, I have nothing to glory of; for ne- 
cessity is laid upon me; for woe is unto 
me if I preach not the gospel.” 


In his letter to the Galatians he tells 
how he was received in his early ministry. 
He says, “Then I came into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia. And I was still un- 
known by face unto the Churches of Ju- 
daea which were in Christ: but they only 
heard say, ‘He that once persecuted us now 
preacheth the faith of which he once made 
havoe’; and they glorified God in me.” 

Paul wanted to preach to his own peo- 
ple that he might save them as he was 
saved, but they would not have it. It 
soon became evident that he must devote 
himself to preaching to the Gentiles. And 
he at once submitted to the will of God, 


though it grieved him that his own people 
should take such an attitude toward him. 
He felt that it was the good pleasure of 
God, who ealled him through His grace, to 
reveal His Son in him, that he might preach 
Him among the Gentiles. 

He was willing to be led, and a vision 
appeared to him in the night. There was 
a man of Macedonia standing, beseeching 
him, and saying, “Come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us.” St. Luke tells us: 
“And when he had seen the vision, straight- 
way we sought to go forth into Mace- 
donia, concluding that God had called us 
to preach the gospel unto them.” 

Paul continued to visit the synagogues 
in the cities where he labored, and made 
some converts among the Jews. But his 
chief work was among the Gentiles, and 
he made many disciples among them. These 
became the congregations, to some of which 
he afterward wrote his immortal letters. 

Paul used two great words for his 
preaching, the one meaning “to cry or pro- 
claim as a herald,’ and the other “to tell 
good news.” He did not always preach 
sermons as ministers do in our day, but he 
talked to the people and they were allow- 
ed to interrupt him at any point and to 
ask him questions. 

After spending seven days at Troas, 
Paul gave a farewell sermon to the peo- 
ple. He prolonged his speech until mid- 
night, and a young man was overcome by 
sleep and fell out of the window from 
the third story, so that he was taken up 
as dead. Paul went down and fell on him, 


and embracing him said, “Make ye no ado; 


for his life is in him.” After this excite- 
ment they continued the service until break 
of day, having broken the bread and eaten, 
as Paul continued to talk to them a long 
time. 

Two of Paul’s sermons are preserved for 


us, at least in part, by Luke in the book, 


of Acts. One is in the thirteenth chapter 
addressed to “Men of Israel, and ye that 
fear God.” The other is in the seventeenth 
chapter, and is addressed to Gentiles, be- 
ginning with the words, “Ye men of 
Athens.” It is very interesting to read 
and study these sermons to see how Paul 
was able to adapt himself to all circum- 
stances and conditions. 

In the former sermon he reviews the his- 
tory of the children of Israel as God led 
them from Egypt into the promised land. 
He makes six references to the Old Testa- 
ment, one each to I Samuel, Isaiah, and 
Habakkuk, and three to the Psalms. In 
the latter sermon he refers to the objects 
of their worship and quotes from their 
poets. This proves what he wrote to the 
Corinthians, saying, “I am become all 
things to all men, that I may by all means 
save some.” 

In his letter to the Romans he wrote: 


: SHALL WE SOW? 


Down by the railway some flowers 
grow. 
They are fragrant and cheerful 
each day, 
Standing so prettily, all in a row— 
Are they growing by chance just 
that way? 


No; ’twas a garden a long time ago, 

And the railroad cut right through 
the seed. 

In gardens or hearts, if good seed 
we sow, 

We can count on a harvest to 


grow. 
—Elizabeth W. Fry 


“So, a8 much as in me is, I am ready to 
preach the gospel to you also that are at 
Rome. For I am not ashamed of the 
pel: for it is the power of God unto salva 
tion to every one that believeth; to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek.” He kept 
his promise. The last record we have of 
him is found in the closing paragraph of 
the Acts, where Luke tells us: “And he 
abode two whole years in his own hired 
dwelling, and received all that went in 
unto him, preaching the Kingdom of God, 
and teaching the things concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, none 
forbidding him.” 
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Mary Ann Humanizes 


a Ph. D. 


By William C. Rittenhouse 
(Copyright by the Author) 


A grand sample, it was, of the fine sum- 
mer days which were soon to come. One 
of those days which puts a “kibosh” on 
any intensive work in a university. The 
students in Professor LeClair’s class in 
psy chology reacted nobly to the somnolent 
spring stimulant. One-half of the class 
was asleep and the other half was on the 
way. As the hour advanced the professor’s 
temperature advanced in company with 
the rising temperature of the class-room 
thermometer. 

He, also, was reacting finely to the sleep 
stimulant being administered by the class, 
with the exception that instead of grow- 
ing sleepy he was becoming angry. He 
knew perfectly well that he should exer- 
cise his block-control nerves and not per- 
mit himself to become angry. Had he 
not taught his class how to counteract 
destructive reactions? Had he not ex- 
plained carefully how all forms of anger, 
or worry, caused the ductless glands to 
function too freely and throw off poison- 
ous secretions which were deleterious to 
the whole physical and psychical ensem- 
ble? Yes, he had, and yet now he was 
fool enough to permit himself to become 
angry. 

This was one of his most important lec- 
tures. It vitally concerned the present 
and future welfare of his students; in 
fact, the welfare of the whole human race. 
His lecture was on “Love,” and he pre- 
viously had announced it as a lecture on 
“Sex Love,’ and the students had assem- 
bled with unusual alertness, as they felt 
assured this lecture would be highly stim- 
ulating, but when the learned professor 
announced that the title was a sub-title 
for the general subject of love and would 
deal with the phenomenon called human 
love, the class began to lose their interest. 

The professor then proceeded in a 
scholarly and scientific manner to con- 
vinee his class that human love was noth- 
ing but a multitude of stimulants and re- 
actions; utterly destroying all their ideal- 
istic and sentimental beliefs. “Human love, 
when it came down to brass tacks, was 
nothing but the mechanical functioning of 
the finest nerve forces in the human sys- 
tem.” 

In five minutes the students had lost all 
interest in “Sex-love,” and the general 
indifference added to the apathy of the 
class. Despite the professor’s increasing 
anger he continued with his lecture until 
the minute-hand of the clock warned him 
that his hour was at an end. In a sar- 
castic and overforceful manner he made 
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his last point: “A man should marry sole- 
ly for the purpose of establishing a com- 
fortable home and _ begetting worthy, 
healthy, intelligent offspring. He should 
select his mate with the same cool judg- 
and diserimination which stoeckmen 
use in the selection of, breeders. A man 
who marries for that age-old joke called 
‘love’ is a fool.” With that parting shot 
the Ph.D. closed his book and abruptly 
left the room. 

Out onto the campus; down its beauti- 
ful avenue bordered with graceful elms, 
already in enlarging leaf, strode the pro- 
fessor. His mind was anything but at 
poise. He looked neither to the right nor 
to the left as he passed through the im- 
posing gates, crossed the pavement and 
stepped into the street. 

When Professor LeClair “awoke” the 
next morning he was confronted with 
some of the most unusual psychological 
problems in his experience. They came 
gradually, one by one, as his returning 
consciousness strove to become rational. 

He had an hour of a most delightful 
experience. He was in heaven, resting on 
a downy, snow-white bed and the most 
beautiful, white-robed angel of the 
heavenly host was hovering over him. Her 
soft fingers rested on his wrist and her 
cherry-red lips were almost touching his. 
In an instant he knew he was in love with 
the angel. 

Then his psychology began to work. He 
could not be in love. That was impossi- 
ble. There was no such thing as love. 
What stimulus brought on this most re- 
markable reaction? Why had he lost con- 
trol of his brake-nerves? Could it be 
possible that the channels of rationality 
in his brain had become so clogged with 
the emergence of sub-conscious myths and 
traditions that he was losing his reason? 
Question after question flashed through 
his brain in a most disorderly, illogical 
and confusing manner, 

But the angel was there and he was 
there. He was positive about that; but 
the “why” was distressingly absent. The 
angel’s face assumed a_ beatific smile. 
Great Jupiter! If he could look into that 
face forever he would pay any price. Yes, 
if necessary, he would repudiate every 
psychological fact about love he had ever 
taught. 

Now the angel’s hand moved slowly, 
gently, from his wrist to his head. It 
rested upon his forehead gently as a bird 
resting on a swaying branch, and then 
the branch broke. There was a flash of 
lightning before his eyes; thunder rolled; 
a terrific pain in his head. Now he was 
sure they were in heaven and that they 
had run into a thunderstorm. .Then came 
a soft voice from the beatifie angel, “Did 
it hurt? I am so sorry, but I just had 
to tighten that compress.” “Compress. 
Compress,’ thought the professor. ‘Why 
should angel’s use a compress in heaven?” 

Again the angel lovingly cooed, “Did 
it hurt?” Evidently the angel desired an 
answer. Summoning all of his powers he 
attempted to shout, “It certainly did!” 
but his shout was a whisper. The angel 
beamed and cooed, “Please don’t talk too 
much,” then drifted out of the room and 
returned quickly with St. Peter. 

What a St. Peter! Horned glasses; Van 
Dyck beard; bushy, red hair and _ alto- 
gether too genial a countenance for a 
saint. 

“Well, young man, we’re glad you are 
coming around,’ said St. Peter. “Coming 
around!” The poor professor couldn’t un- 
derstand. He was going around. Every- 
thing was going around, more or less. 


St. Peter felt of his pulse, opened a box 
and took out his long silver key and jabbed 
the end of it into the professor’s arm. Then 
St. Peter smiled; sat down on a chair and 
held the professor’s wrist. In a short time 
the professor began to realize that he was 
ceasing to “go around”. The heavenly 
vision faded away and he felt himself 
being lowered to earth: bed, nurse, St. 
Peter, all going together. His first thought 
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was, “What will heaven do if the angel 
and St. Peter cannot get back?” That was 
his first rational thought. It alarmed him 
greatly and in his anxiety he whispered 
to St. Peter, “How-will-you-get-back?” 

“Get back where?”, inquired St. Peter. 

“Back-to-heaven.” 

“My dear man, I’m not in heaven. 
in a hospital,’ replied St. Peter. 

“In a hospital,’ weakly repeated the 
professor; and then, “Am I in a hospital?” 

“You are,’ confirmed St. Peter. 

“Oh, I thought I was in heaven,” 
pered the professor. 

“You were mighty near it,’ replied St. 
Peter, “but don’t worry; don’t try to 
think; don’t try to talk; try to sleep. Vl 
see you again this evening.” And the 
professor went to sleep. He couldn’t help 
doing so after the “shot” St. Peter had 
given him. 


I’m 


whis- 


THE GOLD OF TRUE JOY 


True joy doesn’t lie along mammon’s 
trail; 
Gold in itself has no worth. 
What would it profit us, what avail, 
Should we gain the wealth of the 
earth 
And lose the greatest gift God gave 
us, 
Our soul, that death cannot de- 
stroy? 
Service yields the treasure most 
precious: ; 
The gold of never-palling joy. 


The world is suffering far and near, 
Breaking hearts for comfort yearn. 
The world needs friendship, healing 
and cheer; 
Is it none of our concern? 
Believers worship in prayer and 
song; 
Let their lights shine in daily 
practice. 
They help cure the world’s pain, 
wounds and wrong, 
By unselfish, helpful service. 


True Christian service and true wor- 
ship— 
Where one is, you’ll find the other. 
They work and pray, who have God’s 
sonship 
And Christ as their elder brother. 
They are soldiers loyal of the cross, 
His help and loving care enjoy; 
For His sake “count all things but 
loss”; 
Their reward the gold of true joy. 


Conrad Hassel. 


Evening came. The professor was some- 
what better, but mentally hazy. Visions 
of heaven again floated before his eyes. 
At times there were dozens of St. Peters, 
all poking keys into his arms, and a mul- 
titude of white-robed angels soaring 
around the,room in such graceful, rhythmic 
movements as would set a promoter of 
revues aflame with admiration and envy. 
Slowly the angelic host drifted out of the 
room: some through the ceiling; some 
through the walls; some, sensibly, out of 
the windows as they should go, and a few 
passed through the door. 


In his rational state the professor would 
have declared such an experience was 
proof positive that the subject had been 
visiting revues, the sub-conscious mind, 
under certain conditions, telling the truth 
and nothing but the truth. The dignified 
professor did attend reyues—snappy ones, 
too—and his excuse was that it was a psy- 
chological necessity. “The brain to be 
properly rested must be occupied by a 
subject, or subjects, as diametrically op- 
posite as possible to those with which it 
was previouly engaged.” 

At last only St. Peter and the angel 
he loved remained, both peering down at 
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him curiously. No! There was another 
angel there. This was not simply a beau-, 
tiful angel. This one was magnificent. 
Surely she must be the queen of the angels. 
On her head was a handsome white crown. 
Her hair was a radiant golden color. Her 
countenance indescribably beautiful. Her 
robe was long, white, with soft, white fur 
trimming. Around her throat was a white 
fur neck-piece. White gloves encased 
perfect hands. But she did not smile, as 
did St. Peter and the angel. Possibly 
she was trying to rebuke St. Peter and the 
angel for their worldliness. She was very 
serious. She looked the way an angel 
should look and acted the way an angel 
should act. 

The poor befuddled professor instantly 
forgot his love for the first angel and be- 
stowed it with ten-fold ardor upon the 
queen angel. Reaction followed reaction. 
Never in all his scientific research had he 
read of such remarkable reactions. His 
whole body surged with a delightful, warm 
glow; a strange electric tingling ran from 
his toes to his head and then back again. 
He wanted to clasp the angel to his bosom; 
he yearned to kiss her ruby lips; he sought 
to hold her hand; he wanted her to caress 
his head, and then he determined to ask 
her to marry him, but at that suggestion 
cold chills possessed him. Out of the depth. 
of his sub-conscious mind came a voice, 
“There is neither marrying or giving in 
marriage in heaven.” It was some long- 
forgotten preacher’s voice rising from the 
grave of the sub-conscious. Oh, why was 
he in heaven? If only he were on earth. 
With that angel on earth, and his, for- 
ever, he would always be in heaven. But 
he was in heaven now and no marrying in 
heaven. “Why should he be in heaven?” 
The professor could not answer his ques- 
tion. His confused brain refused to fune- 
tion properly. . 

Nevertheless, marrying or no marrying 
in heaven, the Queen Angel came more 
closely to him; laid her gloved hand on 
his; peered into his eyes with the deepest 
of sympathy, and said, “I am very, very 
sorry.” 

Mistaking it, for love, the professor’s 
hand slowly clasped hers as he replied 
weakly, “So-am-I. We-can’t-gelt-married- 
in-heaven”. 

“A little hallucination, yet,” St. Peter 
explained cheerfully, “but he is doing well. 
In about a week his mind will be as clear 
as a bell. Watch him carefully, nurse, as 
in his delirium he might try to jump out 
of heaven, since he finds he cannot marry 
in heaven. Come, daughter, let’s go.” St. 
Peter and the Queen Angel faded out of 
the room. 

As the professor’s mind gradually be- 
gan to clear, he saw his nurse, daily, dee- 
orating his room with magnificent flowers. 
He knew now that he was out of heaven 
and in a hospital. His nurse had told 
him, without any explanation, that he had 
been struck by an automobile. 

The professor had no recollection of 
seeing a car or being struck by one. Yet 
he had to believe the nurse. The facts 
had been too painfully impressed upon 
him. However, he was glad for two things. 
First, he had never dreamed that his stu- 
dents held him in such high regard as to 
send him, daily, such glorious and costly 
flowers. 

“Where the dickens do they get the 
money? Most of them seem to have a hard 
time getting the price of two shaves a 
week,” was his unspoken comment. 

The second fact was, he could add to 
his store of psychological phenomena a 
new note: “If a certain stimulus is ap- 
plied, under certain conditions, with suf- 
ficient force and celerity, the reaction can 
take place with such violence as so com- 
pletely to shock the sensory and motor 
nerves as to render the subject totally 
unconscious of all knowledge of the ap- 
plication ofi the stimulus and consequent 
reaction. The duration of the state of 
unconsciousness will depend upon _ the 
foree with which the stimulus is applied.” 


(To be continued next week.) 
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The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF SEPT. 18-24 
Memory Verse: “Be strong in the Lord, 
and in the strength of His might.” Ephes- 
ians 6:10. 
Memory Hymn: “What 
Have in Jesus” (318). 
Theme: Review—Some 
of Israel. 


a Friend We 


Early Leaders 


Monday—Joshua Succeeds Moses 
Joshua 1:1-9 


As we read the history of the Hebrew 
people in the Old Testament we are un- 
able to escape the impression that Jehovah 
was the most ereative single force in that 
history. He was the architect and builder 
of the nation. He was the sovereign of 
the people and the last souree of author- 
ity of government. He selected her lead- 
ers and rulers. None of them were per- 
fect. If taken out of their own environ- 
ment and civilization, some of them would 
not commend themselves highly to men. 
But they were God’s chosen ones for their 
time. They were the best who could be 
had. And with them God succeeded in 
building a unique nation. 

Prayer: Almighty God, we thank Thee 
for the assurances of history that Thou 
art sovereign, that Thy people, even when 
rebellious and sin-bent, are not able to 
wreck this universe. Amen, 


Tuesday—Caleb’s Inheritance 
Joshua 14:6-14 

Moses was Israel’s first great hero. He 
is the first great prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment, possibly its greatest. But for us 
he is, and, no doubt, must forever remain, 
shrouded in the mystery and fogs of my- 
thology and tradition. Yet it does appear 
to us that he must have been, outside of 
Jesus, Israel’s greatest creative genius, 
for no other one leaves such an impress 
upon the Old Testament as does he. 
Joshua was his successor. He was firm, 
stalwart as an oak, relentless, but a much 
lesser man than Moses. He was an able 
leader, of unbendable conviction, but not 
a ereative builder. Caleb was a military 
hero, the type which the intellectual and 
spiritual infants delight to honor. 

Prayer: Universal Spirit, Creator of 
mankind, we thank Thee for the great of 
the ages—the prophets, the pioneers, the 
saints and martyrs. May we incarnate 
their spirit so that they may not have 
lived in vain. Amen. 


Wednesday—Deborah’s Victory 
Judges 4:11-16 

In the Old Testament the woman had 
not yet been emancipated. She was not 
the factor in society that she now is, al- 
though among the Hebrew people, even in 
this early time, she was far more highly 
respected than among other peoples. Oc- 
easionally she appears in the role of lead- 
ership upon the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, as though her native genius was 
tugging at the leash or testing the 
shackles which had kept her in bondage 
_ for dreary centuries. Deborah was one 
of these pioneer women. She shattered 
traditions. She made history for her sex. 
She compelled men to rethink the lot 
which had traditionally been assigned to 
women. 

Prayer: God of light, Father of all men, 
we praise Thee for the character of 
womanhood which has grown and _ blos- 
somed through the ages. Lift up woman- 
kind more and more so that by them we 
may be lifted to new heights. Amen. 


Thursday—Samuel’s Vision 
I Samuel 3:1-10 
Samuel is a greater personality than 
either Joshua or Caleb. He made an en- 
during contribution to Jewish history and 
civilization. Primarily, he was a spiritual 
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seer, approaching closely the stature of 
the prophet. He stood for vital religion 
and, no doubt, did more to lift up re- 
ligion among the rank and file than did 
any other since Moses. He is the strong 
link between Moses and the great prophets 
who were to come. He was also a re- 
nowned judge and patriot of Israel. No- 
where is his vision more in evidence than 
in his efforts in behalf of the political 
unity of Israel. 

Prayer: O God, show us the way to the 
achievement of that vision which is so 
imperatively needed in these times by 
the leaders and the masses of the human 
family. Open the way so that light may 
again shine upon the road ahead. Amen. 


‘IT IS BETTER AT HOME” 


Note—In a village Churchyard in 
southern Germany may be found a 
tombstone bearing this inscription, 

“It Is Better at Home.” 


Perhaps nothing in the whole 
range of mortuary lore surpasses 
this epitaph for elegant simplicity 
and spiritual effectiveness. I trust 
it is not abused in the following 
refrain. 


When the dead lie before us, oh, 
why should we weep, 

Or look with alarm on that beauti- 
ful sleep? 

Since hushed are their voices, de- 
parted their bloom, 

We know in our hearts it is better 
at Home. 


When our spirits are wounded with 
sin and distress, 

The vision of Home rises sweetly to 
bless, 

And hope burns anew, for whatever 
may come, 

We know in our hearts it is better 
at Home. 


Bewail not the loved; lay them 
sweetly to rest, 

As an infant is laid in its own 
mother’s breast: 

Since Jesus triumphant arose from 
the tomb, 

We know in our hearts it is better 


at Home. 


This world is deceitful, its pleasures 
are vain, 

But the true and the faithful here- 
after shall reign 


Where foes cannot reach them, 
where death cannot come; 
Oh, praise we the Lord, it is better 
at Home. 
—G. W. K. 


Friday—David Chosen King 
I Samuel 16:4-13 


David is the chosen hero of ancient 
Israel. He seems to stand first in the af- 
fections of his countrymen. Somewhat 
idealized by subsequent generations, as 
most national heroes are, he nevertheless 
is entitled to stand high in Israel’s his- 
tory. In his day he was a man of, sur- 
passing character. He was a wise king, 
an able soldier and conqueror, a disciple 
and patron of religion. The reign of 
David marks a portion of Israel’s bright- 
est day. In spite of his imperfections, a 
nation ruled by a David is not immediate- 
ly headed for decay. 

Prayer: O God, guide us and give us 
wisdom in our anlysis of the spirit and 
character of our nation and civilization. 
Enable us to cleanse the fountains of our 
national life. Amen, 


Saturday—Solomon,the Wise King 
I Kings 3:1-9 
Solomon shares with David the glory 
of Israel’s Golden Age. David extended 
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the borders of the kingdom and achieved 
the political unity of Israel. Under Solo- 
mon Israel grew to full national maturity, 
accumulated the wealth and power of an 
established nation secure in her own 
might, and then started upon the road 
which led to stagnation and disintegra- 
tion. Solomon was a wise ruler, possibly 
one of the wisest men of the ages, but 
not wise enough to guard adequately 
against the assaults of wealth and power 
and luxury which the age and the circum- 
stance brought against him and the na- 
tion. So frequently the wisdom of the 
world fails completely in understanding 
the wisdom of Providence. 

Prayer: Eternal Spirit of wisdom and 
righteousness, permit the light of Thy 
truth to fall upon the minds of the na- 
tions. Give us these days the vision to 
see eternal plans and to use eternal forces. 
Amen, 


Sunday—tTriumphs of Faith 
Hebrews 11:32; 12:2 

“Triumphs of faith’—What are they? 
The waging of wars which cost hundreds 
of billions of dollars, millions of lives, and 
the selling of consciences and the _ be- 
trayal of ideals on the part of millions of 
others—all in the faith that a _ better 
world would emerge from such a farce of 
hell? Spending six billions of dollars an- 
nually for armaments in the hope that an 
armed world peace may thus be maintain- 
ed? Building colossal machines, complex 
and intricate machines, machines perform- 
ing the labor of hundreds and thousands 
of human hands—all for the sake of huge 
production and enormous profits? Or are 
the triumphs of faith a Sermon on the 
Mount and a New Testament, a Declara- 
tion of Independence, a Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, a League for Industrial 
Democracy, an NRA, a League of Nations, 
a Moses, an Amos, an Isaiah, a Jesus, a 
Gandhi, a Schweitzer, a pacifist, and a 
Christian? 

Prayer: Loving Father, Revealer of 
goodness and truth, give us Christians for 
these times. Give us prophets sufficient 
for these days. Amen, 


Fond Mother: “My son, who is at col- 
lege, has written a number of poems. What 
would you advise?” 

Editor: “Have him see a doctor.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—MAKE 10 WORDS OUT 
OF 20. No. 19 


1. Potts-ville 6. Port-land 

2. Con-eord 7. Fair-view 

3. Free-port 8. West-minster 
4. Wood-stock 9. Bloom-field 
5. Bed-ford 10. Bluff-ton 


CURTAILED WORDS. No. 36 


1. Curtail a small spicy berry and get a 
regular solid body. Curtail it and find 
a baby bear. 

. Curtail a short-tailed wading bird 
twice, and get a tress. Curtail and find 
a worthless dog. 

3. Curtail when it begins to grow light 
and get a bird of the crow family. Cur- 

tail and hear baby’s first word. 

4. Curtail twice, pertaining to teeth, and 

get a slight depression. Curtail it and 

find an animal’s home. Curtail it and 
get a prefix meaning down. 

Curtail twice, pertaining to fingers and 

toes and get name for an Arabic nu- 

meral. Curtail it twice and get to bur- 
row in the earth. 

6. Curtail twice, to spread out from a 

given point and get one who plunges 

into water. Curtail and find a low re- 
sort. 

Curtail to settle a fixed sum upon any 

object and get a prefix meaning with- 

in. Curtail and you finish your work. 


A. M. §&. 


bo 


n 


gel 


18 REFORMED CAH CARS 

They were studying St. Mark’s account 
of Herod and the daughter of Herodias, DON’T DISAPPOINT YOUR 
in an African school. “‘And he sware MOTHER 
unto her,” the teacher read, “ ‘whatso- 
ever thou shalt ask of me, I will give it Don’t disappoint your mother, 
thee, unto the half of my kingdom.’ Now As on thru life you go; 
you,” she said to a 16-year-old African Keep her enthroned within your 
boy, “you may very likely be a chief heart, 
some day. What would you have done if Thru happiness or woe. 
you had made that promise and she had 4 : F 
asked you for the head of St. John the Don’t disappoint your mother, 
Baptist?” “I should have told her,” the For she has prayed for you; 
young African answered promptly, “that Make her God forever yours, 
St. John’s head did not lie in that half And He will keep you true. 
of my kingdom which I had promised 


her.’—Christian Register. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


WHEN THE CHILDREN KEEP HOUSE 
By Mary Elizabeth Thomson 


“And how did you leave the family, 
Emma?” Mrs. Worden asked her sister- 
in-law. They were working together get- 
ting the dinner ready for the large com- 
pany that always gathered around the 
table when Mr. Rankine brought his wife 
and some of his children to visit at his 
sister’s home. 

“Ch. they all wanted to come with us,” 
Mrs. Rankine laughed a little wearily. 
“T made a caramel custard for their din- 
ner 2nd they declared they wouldn’t eat 
it. Elsie is getting to be a big girl now, 
but she thinks she shouldn’t be left at 
home. Of course the others copy her. 
Really, ’'d just as soon not go anywhere. 
The fuss of getting away and getting the 
cooking done in advance takes all the 
pleasure out of visiting. But you know 
how it is, Mary, you cannot take the chil- 
dren of a big family all out at once. As 
Bob says, it’s not a visit then but a 
visitation.” 

“Oh, I’d be glad to have them all, bless 
them. I know how you feel, though. Mine 
used to trouble me the same way. They 
were such a melancholy lot when I left 
them and so jealous of the ones I took 
with me. I found a eure for that, how- 
ever. I didn’t make custards or anything 
else for them. They had to cook their own 
dinner or supper. Sometimes I’d allow 
them to ask one or two of their little 
chums in, and of course they were then 
in a great flutter to show what good cooks 
and housekeepers they were.” 

“But didn’t they waste a lot?’ asked 
Mrs. Rankine. “I’d be afraid to trust our 
children. They’d be sure to wreck things.” 

“No, if you give each child his job and 
write it down you will find they will get 
on all right. Written orders are definite, 
and children like them much better than 
spoken ones. You try it. Find out what 
they would like to have for dinner, and 
then divide the work among them accord- 
ing to what each can do. When Isabel 
was a little tot she enjoyed having her 
work written for her, too, and she was 


Don’t disappoint your mother, 
But stand four-square for Him 
To whom your mother often prayed, 
Till tears her eyes would dim. 


Don’t disappoint your mother 
In work that must be done; 
But make her mother-heart rejoice 
In this—her child has won! 


—Harriet Snyder Rineer, 
in “The Hand of a Child” and 
Other Poems 


so proud when they read out her little 
tasks.” 

“T’ll have to try something like that,” 
said Mrs. Rankine. “Now that they are 
growing up I feel I deserve a _ holiday 
occasionally.” 

“Our children usually celebrate my ab- 
sence by making candy. They are used to 
making it when I’m at home, too, so they 
know all about the dangers of its boiling 
over and so on. They always keep some 
for Father and me. Yes, try it, Emma; 
let them feel you trust them. Be sure 
to leave them plenty to do, give them 
written orders, and you will find there 
will be very little trouble.” 


“T am convinced from general study 
and personal observation that the training 
offered in a properly conducted kinder- 
garten is of great value in the real de- 
velopment of children and even as a back- 
ground for pursuing their later school 
work.”’—B,. F. Pittenger, Dean, School of 


Education, The University of Texas, 
Austin. 
A trained kindergartner understands 


the needs of little children. Be sure the 
boys and girls of your community enjoy 
the benefits of a kindergarten. Publicity 
material on the subject may be secured 
by writing to the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York. There is no charge. 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


Let him who in his Lodge is sur- 
rounded by all kinds of symbolism, 
with officers clothed in gorgeous 


robes, and who meticulously partici- 
pates in an elaborate ritual, hold his 
peace when it comes to criticising 
the use of robes and liturgy in the 
Church.—Now and Then. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT 


Mrs. Jones: “There! Broke my looking- 
glass! Now, I suppose I shall have seven 
years’ bad luck.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Don’t you believe it, Mrs, 
Jones. A friend of mine broke hers, and 
she didn’t have seven years’ bad luck. She 
was killed in an explosion next day,”— 
Union Pacific Magazine. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


Oh! Oh! How it rained at Camp Mensch 
Mill! The dam boomed and the rush of 
water over the rocks was a thrill to hear 
and watch! Campers ventured out in 
bathing suits to see what the storm had 
done, and took pictures; the boys in our 
Jacob Rupp barn sang, in spite of the 
downpour, to the music of a banjo, a 
mouth-organ, a violin and Larry’s guitar. 
One girl used her “rain” time to copy 36 
three-line poems from my book of real 
Japanese epigrams, translated into Eng- 
lish. Classes went on just the same—mine 
were in the wagon shed! And on the night 
of the day the sun peeped out, the class 
in Recreation arranged a banquet (our 
regular supper plus Cook Charley’s best 
cocoanut cake). And what do you sup- 
pose they called it? “Noah’s Ark”! Mr, 
and Mrs. Noah were at the door to greet 
us, after we walked in two by two, be- 
neath a shelter of four umbrellas, and 
Lo! the dining-room was aglow with erepe 
paper raindrops and rainbows! At each 
place was a card shaped like Noah’s Ark, 
and all the talks and songs ’n’ everything 
had to do with rain. Your Birthday 
Lady’s share was a talk on Character 
Building Despite the Rain, and I ealled it 
“Smilin’ Through.” So here’s “Noah’s 
Ark” greetings to all my soon-to-be-Inter- 
mediate Campers, who like to hear and 
see the rush of water over rocks and take 
pictures of ,it, and who during “rain” 
times gather rainbow thoughts from books, 
and keep on “Smilin’ Through.” 


P. S.—The very next day it rains have 
your father do this bit of arithmetic for 
you: Have him figure how many hours a 
year your Church is used; then have him 
put down the number of hours Camp 
Mensch Mill is used in one short summer 
—three camps each, twelve whole days 
long; plus now-and-then ‘“Houseparties 
with a Purpose” planned by earnest young 
people for worthy week-ends. 


An editorial in a Missouri newspaper 
recently read: “From now on the editor 
of this paper will be found bottling beer, 
day in and day out.” Next morning after 
the paper was out, the editor found eleven 
thirsty-looking subscribers and two pro- 
hibition agents waiting at the office for 
him. The editor finally managed to make 
them understand the typesetter had made 
an error. The word “bottling” should 
have been “battling.”—Liberal News. 


A LETTER FROM THE NATIONAL 


Wa Co Lau; 
Can there be anything more hideous 
than the attempt to assure a drunken 


Christmas? We thought the depths of de- 
pravity had been reached when the Wet 
mouthpieces began to work to celebrate 
the most triumphant episode since crea- 
tion—the resurrection of our dear Lord— 
by their sottish slogan, “Beer by Easter.” 
But the Wet Crusaders are still spreading 
the same sort of Paganism: “Out of the 
Prohibition Clutches by Christmas” is the 
slogan announced by the Commander of 
the Wet Crusaders—Col. Ira _ Reeves. 
Whiskey bottles instead of stockings by 
the mantelpiece; drunkenness instead of 
good will! It was Reeves who told a gath- 


ering of business men at Evanston that 
the aim of the “temperance” education of 
the Crusaders was to teach the young 
TO USE—not abuse—WHISKEY. What 
better day on which to teach the young 
to use liquor than Christmas? If one 
starts in to debauch the entire Christian 
community, it seems to be entirely in 
line with the program to choose the cele- 
bration of the birth of our Lord. 


In answer to the hideous suggestion 
of a national attempt to make Christmas 
a fete day for the saloons, Rev. Dr. John 
Thompson, famous pastor of the famous 
Chicago Temple—in the loop—made a re- 
ply to Col. Reeves, which we present al- 
most in full: “Your appeal to the 
Crusaders to adopt the national slogan, 


‘Out of the Prohibition Clutches by Christ- 
mas,’ comes into my hands this morning. 
I never was a prohibitionist until I saw 
the advantages of it. In city missionary 
work, of which I have been superintendent 
for 19 years in Chicago, I have seen 
foreign language localities which were lit- 
tle hells completely transformed, and I 
have seen homes by the hundred where 
there were no carpets on the floor, no pic- 
tures on the wall, no tablecloths on the 
table, completely renovated with stand- 
ards of comfort, such as human beings 
ought to enjoy, established also as a fruit 
of prohibition. I have heard young 
women, not to speak of young men, give 
testimony that they never saw either 
father or mother sober on Christmas Day, 
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nor never had a Christmas present when 
they were children; that no such a thing 
as a Christmas present was ever in their 
home until after prohibition. You evi- 
dently want the return of a drunken 
Christmas, the day on which we commem- 
orate the birth of the Saviour, and want 
it blackened by the return of liquor... . 

“You and the Crusaders are perfectly 
willing to build a nation on blood, the 
blood of manhood, womanhood and echild- 
hood. It is to the everlasting shame of 
a nation that has for its motto, ‘In God 
We Trust,’ that when this was discussed 
in Congress God’s name was never men- 
tioned, and the social and moral evils of 
the traffie were never mentioned. Just 


“No nation can drink itself back to 
prosperity in a moral universe with a 
moral God on the throne of that uni- 
verse. 


“You present no alternative. You evi- 
dently mean to curse the land again with 
saloons. Only repeal the 18th Amend- 
ment. That is your slogan. Evidently 
flood the land with liquor, curse man- 
hood, womanhood and childhood. Ruin 
hundreds of thousands of homes. If you 
have an alternative, why not present it? 
I do not want our vigorous, energetic 
President to earn the sobriquet of simply 
‘wet’ President. I do not want the Dem- 
ocratic party to be forever labelled and 
known as the ‘wet’ party. The liquor in- 
terests have millions of dollars to spend 
_in their efforts. They never did respect 
either manhood, womanhood or ¢ehild- 
hood and they were always defiant of law 
and regulation. But evils should not be 
regulated. They should be stamped out. 
Nearly every other method has been tried 
and prohibition seems to be the only rem- 
edy. 

“Moral ideals take hold very slowly. 
Mechanical ideals very quickly. We had 
to have a great war to blot out that 
other disgrace and curse on our American 
civilization, namely, slavery in the South- 
land. It took a long time to quicken the 
conscience of the nation on that matter. 
So I am as sure as that the sun is in the 
heavens and that God is on the throne, 
that this other evil, the liquor traffic, will 
ultimately be finally prohibited. God will 
have the last word to say on this matter.” 


A TRIBUTE FROM DR. LEONARD. 


In the death of Dr. J. M. Mullan, Super- 
intendent of the Department of the East, 
the Board of Home Missions in particular 
and the whole Reformed Church sustain a 
very great loss. He was always a consci- 
entious, careful and painstaking executive. 
The home mission congregations of the de- 
nomination had in him a deeply sympa- 
thetie friend and a wise counselor. It has 
been my happy privilege to be associated 
with him through long years in planning 
for the missions throughout the Church, 
and in an especial sense the missions in 
North Carolina. <A large part of my 45 
years in the Christian ministry has been 
given to propagation of our missionary 
work. Naturally the extension of the Re- 
formed Church in North Carolina has been 
very dear to my heart. Through many of 
these years Dr. Mullan has been officially 
connected with the Board, and his work 
embraced the missions in North Carolina 
as well as those of other sections. I am 
happy to testify that Dr. Mullan has al- 
ways shown himself to be a man with a 
fine sense of values and keen understanding 
in the work to which he devoted his life. 
The missionaries and missions had in Dr. 
Mullan an understanding friend and wise 
advisor. It was always such a joy to him 
to see any mission under his care make 
good progress and to have all of the mis- 
sions come speedily to self-support. Dr. 
Mullan’s going out from his own home and 
the bosom of his own family is tragic. 
There after the day’s office work; there on 
his return from journeys which kept him 
away many days, there was a haven of 
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beautiful rest and comfort and happiness. 
He has now gone on before to wait the 


coming of those who will also be called in 
God’s own time. 
J. C. Leonard. 
Lexington, N. C. 
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Almost time for Autumn Conferences. 
Are we all pepped up for them? He re- 
ceives most benefit who puts much en- 
ergy into them. 


In the Potomac Synod, the W. M. §S. 
will hold its 19th Annual Conference in 
Hanover, Pa., on Sept. 26, 27, 28, in Em- 
manuel Church, Dr. E. F. Hoffmeier, pas- 
tor. The executive board will meet at 
2.30 on the 26th. Officers, departmental 
secretaries of the Synod, presidents of 
Classical societies, also chairmen of 
permanent committees should attend this 
meeting without fail. Following this ses- 
sion the Fellowship Dinner will take place. 
As to credentials every W. M. S., G. M. 
G., and M. B. having 10 or more members” 
is entitled to one delegate. Each Classis 
should send at least 2 delegates, one of 
whom is the president. A delegate should 
also represent the G. M. G. Send ere- 
dentials properly signed to Mrs. I. A. 
Raubenhold, Ree. See., 223 N. Hartley St., 
York, Pa., before Sept. 16. Those desir- 
ing entertainment will please inform Mrs. 
Edgar Hoffmeier, 210 Broadway, Han- 
over, Pa., before Sept. 16, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 


Among the speakers on the fine pro- 
gram for the 19th annual sessions of the 
W. M.S. of the Synod of the Potomac, in 
Emmanuel Church, Hanover, Pa., Sept. 
26, 27, 28, are: Dr. A. V. Casselman, Dr. 
A. S. Meck, Miss Ruth Heinmiller, Rev. 
Frank Bucher and Mr. Edward Jurji. The 
president, Mrs. J. L. Barnhart, desires all 
delegates’ credentials to be sent to Mrs. 
I, A. Raubenhold, Rec. Secy., 223 North 
Hartley St.,York, Pa., not later than Sept. 
20. This is requested so that a complete 
enrollment and all committees named can 
be had at the opening session. 


No other news items have come to the 
editor; henee it will not take much time 
to read the column this week. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from Page 2) 


fered on the Cross, but ally themselves 
with those who deny salvation in Christ. 
We are constantly complaining of the 
shortcomings in the faith and consecration 
(“stewardship” is the popular term) of 
our members, and even of the clergy; yet 
we are not willing ourselves to hold that 
essential faith which the Church has given 
us as our continued heritage from the 
earliest ages of faith. To extend the re- 
proach of “mediaevalism” is entirely be- 
side the point; otherwise we might as 
well repudiate the Scripture too, which is 
far more ancient than any “mediaevalism”. 
Christianity, to be sure, was not absent 
from the world in the Middle Ages, any 
more than it is today—in fact, we are 
inclined to believe, not nearly as much. 
Rather, the Middle Ages were the golden 
age of the Church, when she was the only 
agency in Europe that was capable of pre- 
serving religion and culture from utter 
dissolution. They were the culmination of 
the development of Christianity which be- 
gan with the Holy Apostles and was con- 
tinued by the Fathers,—of the Faith for 
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which the Martyrs died on the pyre and 


in the lion’s maw. How many of the 
clergy today, who take pleasure in mis- 
interpreting and deriding others who speak 
out of the sincerity of their inmost con- 
victions, would be willing to die for their 
faith? Some of them might be only too 
glad to take refuge in Russia. And this 
last statement is no more unreasonable 
than the inference that they who are 
preaching a crusade to bring religion back 
to Christ must necessarily be headed in 
the direction of Rome. 

There is prominent a muddled type of 
thinking which identifies that which is 
historically Christian with the heresies of 
Romanism. Now a Catholie is not neces- 
sarily a Romanist at all; indeed, many 
doctrines and practices of the Roman 
Chureh are by no means Catholic. The 
faith once for all delivered to the Saints 
—that is the Catholic faith. The Catholic 
faith of the ages is essentially evangelical, 
if it is anything; but it certainly cannot 
be claimed for the license-born “evangel- 
icalism” that seeks to destroy the Body 
ot Christ that it is Catholic. “Just a Pas- 
tor’ questions the use of an adapted form 
of Dr. Orchard’s beautiful Communion 
Service. What, then, would he be ready 
to say of our use of Newman’s hymn, 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” or of Faber’s stir- 
ring “Faith of Our Fathers”, which is cer- 
tainly not sung in Protestant Churches 
with the same implied meaning as that 
with which the author wrote it? And 
what about the lovely Gothic edifices in 
our own communion, where one finds ab- 
sent the other things that pertain there- 
to and harmonize therewith? He ques- 
tions the spiritual history of the men who 
are causing him unrest; have they had 
hard mental and spiritual struggles? Wit- 
ness the following summary of the present 
writer’s religious life: a Fundamentalistie 
upbringing; atheism; agnosticism; modern- 
ism; and finally, after years of turbulent 
unrest, a liberal Catholicism, based on the 
historie faith of the Church, and com- 
plete satisfaction. 


The other main question raised by “Just 
a Pastor” deals with symbolism and its 
use. He rather rebukes the general em- 
ployment of symbolism but approves of 
the practice among the Hungarians at an 
Ordination. Is there any reason why all 
other symbolism cannot be just as genu- 
ine and just as meaningful? His quota- 
tion from Beecher is amusing. Why not 
quote from some one just as great as 
Beecher and who understood the real 
meaning of symbolism? We follow his 
suggestion, but take Beecher cum multis 
granis salis! Yes indeed, “dressing up” 
is a very unworthy motive and Dr. Mor- 
rison’s opinion is correct in so far as it 
concerns those who are interested merely 
in “enrichment” without going any deeper. 
But the effort of those who are seeking to 
restore life to the Church is visibly to 
interpret the Liturgy, so that its meaning 
may be clear to every worshipper, even 
if he has never witnessed it before. 


The criticism of the use of the sermon- 
method by the brother who was officially 
asked to discuss the subject of worship at 
Synod is nothing more than-a fallacy in 
the process of reasoning, which any high- 
school student of Logie could readily 
point out and classify. The argument in 
the address was not for the unqualified 
elimination of the sermon; but that the 
sermon, which is a medium of enlighten- 
ment, instruction, or education, is not to 
be confused with worship. The primary 
function of worship is not instruction or 
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introspection, but adoration. This should 
have been evident enough in the address. 


In connection with the use of vestments, 
the writer of the letter questions our in- 


terest in the Heaven hereafter. Here he 
is certainly challenging the orthodox 


Christian faith. If the Heaven hereafter 
is in God’s hands, may we not with equal 
right say that heaven on earth is just as 
much in God’s hands? If practical con- 
siderations are the only excuse for usages 
which ought to be pervaded with a deep 
symbolical meaning, those usages ought to 
be discontinued, for they are a perversion 
and a hypocrisy to the minds of those 
who know their history. Why have 
Churches at all? Why not meet in town 
halls and theatres? They would surely 
serve a more practical purpose for the 
delivery of orations than a symbolically 
constructed and appointed Church! We 
might indicate that the cotta is a choir 
vestment and the surplice a vestment for 
the elergy. If there is no symbolism in- 
herent in the vestments why cover the 
millinery and short skirts at all? They 
serve a practical purpose too. If our con- 
gregations would be taught to care about 
the finer points, they would quickly ap- 
preciate the distinction between  pro- 
prieties and improprieties; moreover, there 
would be less toleration of the slovenliness 
so often perpetrated by the clergy, and 
our services would more likely reflect the 
note of joy and the glory of God, instead 
of looking and sometimes also sounding 
like funeral occasions. Let us not forget 
that, after all, we are the leaders of the 
people and are expected to teach them 
the better way—outwardly as well as in- 
wardly, for the one represents the other. 
His point is well taken when he says, “If 
worshippers would close their eyes when 
prayer is offered as they should (unless 
they are following the Liturgy), it would 
make no difference to them at what angle 
the officiating minister stands.” 


The writer of the letter attacks the use 
of the common Cup. It must take a very 
foggy mind not to see that the common 
Cup is a most beautiful symbol of the 
unity of the faithful in Christ. But even 
if the clever little glasses piled on an 
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are used, there is nothing 
to prevent the use of the chalice by the 
minister at the altar, both in the Conseera- 
tion and for his own communion. The 
chalice could be employed to symbolize 
the unity of the Church at least to that 
extent. But then, perhaps the little 
glasses are symbolieal of the innumerable 
divisions in the Protestant “body” of our 
Lord, Almost too absurd to mention is 
the substitution ‘of grape juice for wine 
in the Sacrament, for which substitution 
there is most certainly no precedent what- 
ever. The practice may justly be called a 
superstition as gross as any that flourished 
in the darkest period of the Middle Ages. 

Finally, the question, “One wonders 
what is the God-idea of the strict ritual- 
ist.” The God-idea of the “ritualist” is 
usually a great deal more definite than 
that of him who has no particular reason 
for doing anything. He believes with the 
latter that God is felt and experienced in 
the fellowship of believers—for that is 
the Communion of Saints, living and dead; 
but still more, that God is felt and ex- 
perienced most truly in intimate commun- 
ion with God Himself, in the inmost heart 
of man. Communion with one another is 
not communion with God, unless we claim 
to be worshipping divinity in the human 
race itself. 


aluminum tray 


Just Another Pastor. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry HE. Gebhard, Superintendent 


The 70th Anniversary was a_ success. 
The weather was threatening, with several 
showers, but the crowd was about as large 
as last year. The receipts were $1,300 
less than last year, which was a drop of 
about 20 per cent. 

Two of our children left the Home on 
age: Elsie Grundon to a family in Shil- 
lington, and LEarl Peters, who, accom- 
panied by his brother, went to his mother 
in Allentown. 

It is claimed by “former children” that 
they had the largest number to return in 
our history. Plans are being made to have 
all “former children” wear some emblem 
or label so that they will know each other 
at the next Anniversary. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Sunday, September 24, being Review 
Sunday, no notes are furnished. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Sept. 24—How May We Know When 
We Really Are Christians?—I John 2:3-6; 
3:13-24. 

Frequently when one is asked the ques- 
tion: “Are you a Christian?” the answer 
is vague and evasive. “I think so,” “I 
hope I am,” “I try to be,” are the an- 
swers usually given. Not everybody can 
say with Paul, “I know whom I have be- 
lieved and am persuaded.” The reason 
for this indefiniteness lies in the fact 
that so many people do not know what it 
means to be a Christian. They have a 
vague idea, but nothing clear cut and con- 
elusive. Some think that being a Christian 
means subseribing to a certain creed or 
doctrine. Others suppose that it means 
going to Chureh and going through cer- 
tain forms of worship. Still others insist 
that it means conforming to a certain 
moral code, being good, doing what is 
right. Now, there is an element of truth 
in all of these conceptions of what it 
means to be a Christian, but not one of 


them, nor all of them put together, form 
the true answer. A person may subscribe 
to a ereed, may go to Church, may lead a 
good moral life, and yet fall far short of 
what a Christian really should be. A 
Christian is a follower of Christ, he is 
Christ’s man. In the Armenian language 
many proper names end in ian and that 
means “son of,” just like Johnson in Eng- 
lish means the “son of John.” The word 
Christian therefore implies sonship, kin- 
ship. “The disciples were first called 
Christians at Antioch,” and this name was 
given them in derision. But no better, no 
more expressive name could have been 
given them. It expressed the intimate re- 
lationship which these early disciples had 
with Jesus Christ. They shared His life 
and spirit; they entered into His plan and 
purpose; they tried to do His will and 
believed in Himself and in His word. 
Several outward tokens expressed this 
inner fellowship and spirit. People took 
knowledge of them that they had been 
with Jesus. There was something in their 
manner of life, in their attitude to the 
world and to one another, there was a 
spirit which dominated and _ eontrolled 
their lives which set them in a elass all 
by themselves and gave unmistakable evi- 
dence that they were really Christians. 
Perhaps the most distinguishing fact was 
the love which they. had for one another. 
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Jesus said, “By this shall all men know 
that ye are My disciples, if ye love one 
another.” This was the badge by which 
they were to be recognized. St. John in- 
sists on the same thing, as our Seripture 
reference plainly indicates. 

Now, love in the New Testament sense 
is something other than sentimental af- 
fection. It runs much deeper than the 
emotions. It has its seat in the moral 
nature of man. Love involves loyalty, un- 
selfish devotion. It is the very opposite 
of selfishness. It involves sacrifice, self 
surrender, the losing of one’s life for the 
sake of others. It is no cheap article, not 
a passing whim or fancy, but the very 
essence of life itself. 

Now if we are able to judge ourselves 
by this high standard we may tell whether 
we are really Christians or not. If we 
are selfish, self seeking, if we have a 
mean and ugly spirit, if we have other 
loyalties which may interfere with our 
loyalty to Christ, then we may be sure 
that we are not true Christians. We may 
be such in name only, but we are far from 
being the real thing. 

It is this fading out of the line of dif- 
ference between real Christians and mere- 
ly nominal Christians that is playing such 
havoe in the world. There are too many 
“make believe” Christians, too many pre- 
tenders, too many Pharisees among us. 
They hurt the cause of Christ and drag 
His fair name in the dust. Too many so- 
called Christians compromise with the 
world and rush after its rewards and thus 
obscure the real meaning of what a Christ- 
ian should be. 

Jesus said to His disciples: “Follow 
Me.” These two words imply much more 
than an outward following in His steps. 
To be a follower of any one means to 
enter into his program, to espouse his 
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cause, to be caught up by his spirit. If, 
therefore, a person says: “I go to Church, 
I try to lead an honest and pure life, but 
I do not believe in the program of Christ 
for the world,” that person is not a true 
follower of Christ and therefore not a 
real Christian. A Christian must obey all 
the commands of Christ as far as he is 
able to do so. A Christian will identify 
himself with the Church, which is the 
body of Christ. To say that a person be- 
lieves in Christ and’ follows Him, but has 
no use for His Church, simply shows that 
such a person does not know what the 
Church is and how intimately it is re- 
lated to Christ Himself. The Church is 
the living Christ through history; it is 
not a mere human organization or a secu- 
lar institution; it is Christ Himself in- 
carnated in the lives of His followers. 


Therefore, a Christian will join the 
Church and go to Church and work 
through the instrumentality of the 
Church. 


The real Christian will also worship 
God. He will have his seasons of prayer 
and Bible reading. He will want to talk 
with God, and listen to God speaking to 
him through His holy word. The Christian 
will lead a godly life. This he will do 
out of constant gratitude for the grace of 
God bestowed upon him. All the good 
deeds he does are an expression of grat- 
itude for spiritual blessings received. 

It is a great thing to be able to say, 
“T am a real Christian.” It at once de- 
elares a relationship, a family connection 
which supersedes all worldly ties. It links 
us with heaven itself and with the saints 
of all the ages. Who would not want to 
be a Christian? And it can all be had for 
the taking. Christ offers Himself freely 
to all people. Only believe. Accept Him, 
appropriate Him, appreciate Him, adapt 
yourself to Him and He is yours and you 
are His. If at first you are not so sure 
of the reality of your new relationship, 
just keep on, go in deeper, make the ab- 
solute surrender of yourself, and after 
awhile you will get the assurance. Christ- 
lanity is a life. It grows from more to 
more. Make the start, launch forth on 
your new venture, and if you are really 
sincere you will find yourself advancing, 
growing and you will come to realize that 
despite many failings and shortcomings, 
you are really and truly a Christian. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF REFORMED 
CHURCH HOUSE, CHAUTAUQUA, 
NEW YORK 


In August, 1932, a small group of Re- 
formed Church women met in a second 
floor room of the Ohio Cottage, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., to consider the question: 
“Why can’t the Reformed Church people 
have a headquarters at this most im- 
portant summer center, when all the other 
denominations are there?” After due con- 
sideration, it was decided to issue a gen- 
eral invitation to all Reformed people on 
the ground to attend a meeting to be held 
at the old Mission House. About 40 peo- 
ple of the two Reformed denominations 
(the “Dutch” and our own) responded 
and effected an organization, electing 
Miss Sarah E. Wiant chairman, and Mrs. 
Dora L. Kline, secretary-treasurer. 
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The organization was granted a charter 
by New York State in Jan., 1923, and im- 
mediately set about raising funds for a 
permanent headquarters. Enthusiasm ran 
high; but it was given a substantial en- 
couragement by Mr. A. H. Gerwig, a 
Presbyterian, who, along with other mem- 
bers of his family, made a gift of $750 
in memory of his mother, who was a mem- 
ber of the Reformed Chureh in Ohio. 
Others of this early group succeeded in 
raising amounts from $50 to $100, so that 
at the time of the first annual meeting of 
the association in August, 1933, sufficient 
funds were available to warrant the pur- 
chase of a property. 

Miss M. M. Clapper, an old Chautauquan 
and member of the “Dutch” Chureh, had 
secured option on a piece of property at 
Miller and Pratt Aves, at a cost of 
$6,500. The association, sensing what a 
strategic location and price were involved, 
closed the bargain at once. Following an 
old tradition, the Chautauqua Institution 
gave this newly formed religious body on 
the grounds a lot as a gift. This was 
soon sold for the sum of $725 and turned 
into payment on the house purchased. 
During the first 5 years of its existence, 
the association and members of the Board 
of Directors worked incessantly with in- 
dividuals, Classical bodies, Synods of the 
two Reformed denominations, to convince 
them of the value of this great interde- 
nominational center. By 1928, the House 
had been remodeled and was also free of 
all indebtedness. 

The first president of the association 
was Rey. C. A. Bushong, who was suc- 
ceeded by Rev.. R. F. Shultz, of Dayton, 
O. Since 1925, Rev. Henry L. Krause, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been its head. It is 
due largely to his untiring efforts that 
the property is now a delight and com- 
fort to all Reformed missionaries and 
people who attend this great Chautauqua 
Institution from summer to summer. Al- 
though now completing 60 years of activi- 
ties, the Institution, with its innumerable 
traditions of summer music, drama, grand 
opera, religious work department, reading 
courses for adults, lectures, forums, sports, 
ete., is overlooked by many Reformed peo- 
ple. Fully to know the Institution is to 
learn to love it as the most wholesome, 
inexpensive, and cultural summer center 
in America. Theodore Roosevelt once said 
that Chautauqua was the most American 
thing in America. 


It was in this spirit, and with such 
historic memories and appreciations, that 
the association observed the 10th anni- 
versary in the assembly room of the 
Church House on Aug. 10, 1933. Some of 
the original charter members were pres- 
ent to recall the “shoe string” begin- 
nings. During all this time the House 
has had but one hostess, or as some 
would call her, “house mother,” namely, 
Mrs. Nora A. Ebel, who operates the 
Commons at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

During the next decade, it is the hope 
and aim of the association to build up 
an endowment fund of $5,000 in order to 


meet the expense of entertaining mis- 
sionaries free of cost at the House. 
—S. E. W. 


Mrs. 
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Eight persons were killed and more than 
40 injured when the Golden State Limited, 
en route from Los Angeles to Chicago, 
plunged through a weakened bridge near 
Tucumeari, N. M., Aug. 29. 

A tri-motored mail and passenger plane, 
flying virtually blind in fog and storm, 
crashed Aug. 29 into a mountain near 


Clovis, N. M. Five persons were killed. 

The income of class 1 railroads was 
about $63,760,000, against $11,596,000 in 
July, 1932, an increase of 449.8 per cent, 
and against $56,960,000 in July, 1931, an 
increase of 11,9 per cent. 

The 76th session of the League of Na- 
tions Council opens at Geneva Sept. 22. 


The provisional agenda lists no question 
touching the preseeution of Jews in Ger 
many nor other important political mat 
ters, 

Norman H. Davis, United States dis 
armament delegate, sailed Aug. 30 for 
Kurope and carried with him verbal mes- 
sages from the President to heads of for- 
eign countries. 

The new weekly magazine to be pub 
lished by Vincent Astor and edited by 
Professor Raymond I. Moley will appear 
Oct. 1 under the title of “Today.” 

Dr. Jan Herman van Royen, Duteh Min- 
ister to Washington, died at The Hague 
Aug. 31, at the age of 62. He was in 
Holland on a two-months vacation, 

United States Ambassador Sumner 
Welles will receive the decoration of the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes, the highest distinction the 
Cuban Government can offer, in recogni- 
tion of his meritorious services to the re- 
publie. 


A hurricane swept the Cuban coast 
Sept. 1, causing much damage. 100 per- 
sons were killed and many injured. 100,- 


000 have been reported homeless. 

An estimate that the purchasing power 
of the country is $5,000,000,000 greater 
now than it was last year, largely because 
of the recovery program, was made Sept. 
1 by the American Federation of Labor 
in its monthly survey of business. 

President Rodriguez opened the second 
1933 session of the Mexican Congress 
Sept. 1. In his address the financial status 
of the country was praised and the friend- 
ly relations with all countries of the 
western hemisphere were emphasized. 

George Thomas Marye, 83, former Am- 
bassador to imperial Russia, died Sept. 2, 
at his home in Washington. 

Georges Leygues, 74, Minister of the 
Marine and former Premier of France, 
died Sept. 2, at his home in Saint Cloud. 

General Francesco de Pinedo, the Ital- 
ian aviator, was burned to death Sept. 2 
beneath the wreckage of his monoplane, 
which he had planned to fly to Baghdad 
from Floyd Bennett Field, as he was 
starting the ocean hop. His body was 
taken to Italy. 

Shanghai, China, was struck by a ty- 
phoon Sept. 3, causing the major portion 
of this great city to be disastrously flood- 
ed. The damage is extensive and will 
reach millions of dollars. 

Arthur Henderson, the Laborite, was re- 
turned to Parliament by a 3-to-1 plural- 
ity. He had been defeated in 1931 for a 
seat in the House of Commons. - 

A tropical hurricane, blowing at 100 
miles an hour, struck the coast and south 
central interior of Florida Sept. 4 and left 
a trail of more than $1,000,000 property 
damage and one known dead. 

Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
arrived at Stockholm Sept. 4 by seaplane 
from Copenhagen and were the guests of 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf. 

A national campaign to “buy now” and 
“buy under the Blue Eagle” is to be 
launched Sept. 20, according to an an- 
nouncement by General Hugh 8. Johnson, 
National Recovery Administrator. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


A call has been issued to all prospective 
freshmen to report for the Pre-matricula- 
tion Program on Saturday, Sept. 16. Reg- 
istration will take place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday following. Exercises appropri- 
ate to the opening of the new year will 
be held Thursday evening, Sept. 21, at 8 
P. M., D. S. T. The address will be de- 
livered by President George L. Omwake. 
The public is invited. 

The first session of the Ursinus College 
Coaching School under the direction of 
Russel C. Johnson, Aug. 21-31, was highly 
successful. The faculty included the out- 
standing coaches of the country and the 
student body was made up of college and 
high school coaches from a wide area ex- 
tending from New York to Georgia. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. {t is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, 


Trustees are 


DE Do Gin Ds, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories’ offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


HENRY He APPDH DS Dye lilneDs 
President. 


Ee oeiticren tana 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, he American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. “ 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 
President 

Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


CHURCH MESSENGER 

There were urgent requests that the scope 
of the school be made to include courses 
in physical education. The location of 
Ursinus, its grounds and equipment, are 
considered ideal for a summer school of 
physical education and athletie coaching 
for the Atlantic seaboard. 


Changes and additions in 
and Official Staff have been made as fol- 
lows: John W. Mauchly, Ph.D., of the 
Johns Hopkins University, has been elect- 
ed Associate Professor of Physics, to suc- 
ceed Foster E. Klingaman, Ph.D., resigned. 
William Schuyler Pettit, A.M., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, succeeds Elton 
R. Allison as Instructor in Chemistry. 
Paul R. Wagner, A.B., becomes Assistant 
in Biology; Ralph E. Chase, M.S., becomes 
a full-time instructor in Physical Eduea- 
tion and member of the athletic coaching 
staff; Anna M. Uhrich, A.B., has been ap- 
pointed assistant in Physical Edueation 
and Athletics for Women. Eveline B, Om- 
wake, A.B., will sueceed Ida V. Jaggard, 
resigned, as Secretary in the Science 
Building. The work heretofore conducted 
by Charles A. Carleton in modern lan- 
guages will be taken over by other mem- 
bers of the department. 


Ursinus College has been notified by the 
Department of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania that its organization and 
curriculum in Health and Physical Eduea- 
tion for the coming year have been fully 
approved. As a result of this action grad- 
uates of Ursinus who will have com- 
pleted the work in this department may be 
granted the special certificate in Health 
and Physical Education authorized by the 
State. The first to qualify for the special 
certificate will be members of the present 
senior class who are pursuing the courses 
of the Physical Education Group. Others 
who present 18 semester hours of credit 
from Ursinus may have the subject en- 
tered on their regular certificates. The 
latter ruling holds for members of the 
class graduated in June, 1933. A number 
of the courses to be given during the 
coming year have been scheduled for late 
afternoons and Saturday mornings, thus 
making them available for teachers in 
service who wish further to qualify them- 
selves in this subject. 


the Faculty 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Progress and Christian Ideals, by 
James Myers, Alva Taylor, H. E, Jen- 
sen and W. R. King. Published by 
Cokesbury Press. Price, $2.25. 


These four men are keen students of 
the social conditions of our day. Dr. 
Myers is the Industrial Secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, Dr. Tay- 
lor is a professor in Vanderbilt University, 
Dr. King was book editor of the M. E. 
Chureh South, and Dr. Jensen is a pro- 
fessor in Duke University. Each writer 
contributes one part of the book. The 
subjects of the parts follow: The Per- 
spective of Social Progress, Obstacles to 
Progress, Conditions of Social Progress, 
and a Foreeast of Social Progress. 

The writers are disciples of Christ and 
continuously aim to construct the social 
order in accordance with the ideals He 
set forth in His teachings on the King- 
dom of God. Such subjects as labor, 
wealth, war, law, old age pensions, the 
status of woman and childhood in the field 
of industry—all are appraised in the light 
of Jesus, the ancients, the people of the 
middle ages and the modern age. 

The coneluding part treats with the 
philosophy of social progress. The prog- 
ress is determined by growth and not end, 
not by the attainment of any goal, but 
of a worthful goal. Social progress in the 
future will be attained in proportion as 
human behavior becomes _ increasingly 
willed and increasingly socialized. It is 
by bringing social progress into the sphere 
of ethics that the ideals of Christ will 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and Metron lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 
Outstanding Features: 
High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 
Summer Sessions: 
'? + July 21; July 24 to September 1 
For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A- STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


During the College year 1930-31 Heidelberg had 
six debates with other colleges and won four o! 
them; one hundred and thirty debates in twenty- 
i years—ninety-three victories and thirty-seven 
efeats. 


Tune 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


prove to be a constant urge to will the 
right and also serve as a social purpose 
to guide the soul into channels of social 
growth. The book is sane and sound, and 
is worthy of wide circulation. 


—P. J. D. 


The Bible Looks You Over, by Arthur. 
Stevens Phelps. Judson Press. $1.50. 
229 pp. 


The author (a brother of William Lyon, 
the literary critic) offers this series of 
homilies on less familiar passages from 
the Bible under the general theme of 
“Bible Philosophy.” There are thirty-three 
of them, and they are somewhat loosely 
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arranged in seven groups under the head- 
ings, “Personality”, “Home and Family 
Life”, “The Day’s Job”, “Intellectual Cul- 
ture”, “Neighborliness”, “Church Life To- 
day”, “The Life of the Spirit.” They are 
full of pungent, meaty sentences, but some- 
times the reader must make the connee- 
tions with the theme for himself, so dis- 
jointed is the writing as a whole. The 
author’s reference to the chapters as es- 
says is more accurate than is the title of 
the book as a whole. A. N.S. 


The March of Faith. By Winfred Ernest 
Garrison. Pages 332. Price, $2.50 Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 

The sub-title of the book, “The Story 
of Religion in America Since 1865,” is an 
accurate description of its contents. The 
author has set himself a difficult task. To 
tell the story of America’s religious and 
theological life during the dynamic era 
that began after the Civil War requires, 
first of all, an immense amount of re- 
search to gather the facts. Further, com- 
petent and critical judgment is needed to 
separate the chaff from the grain, and to 
relate each part to the whole. Finally, 
what seems most important of all is the 
genuine historical spirit that portrays the 
panorama of life objectively without pas- 
sion or prejudice. 

To say that the author has performed 
a difficult task admirably, is to bestow 
mild praise upon his book. Besides the 
above requirements, which are fully met, 
he commands a style that is crisp and 
clear. It adds much to the fascination of 
a volume that has no dull page in its 20 
chapters. We have several readable works 
on the history of religion in America. 
But, for the period covered by it, this 
book has no rival. It is a compendious 
and competent guide through the most 
revolutionary era in our spiritual and eul- 


tural life. It deserves to be read by 
every minister and lay-leader. 
Theo. F. H. 


OBITUARY 


THE REV. GEORGE S. SORBER, D.D. 


One of the Church’s oldest ministers in 
point of service passed to his eternal re- 
ward on Tuesday evening, Aug 22, at the 
York Hospital. He was stricken the Sat- 
urday evening previous while attending an 
outing of the Young Men’s Bible Class of 
his Church School. He was removed to the 
hospital, where an operation was performed 
the following day for an intestinal dis- 
order. Complications arising from the 
operation resulted in his death. 

Dr. Sorber was born on June 1, 1856, at 
Springfield, Chester County, Pa., the son 
of the late Rev. William and Sarah Shriver 
Sorber. He received his early education 
in the public schools of his native county. 
He entered Oakdale Academy at Pughtown 
and later Ivy Institute of the same town. 
At the age of 16 he entered Ursinus 
College and was graduated in 1876. He 
then pursued a course in the Ursinus School 
of Theology. After graduation he was 
licensed to preach by the Philadelphia 
Classis June 4, 1878. Soon after this he 
received a call to assist his father, who 
was pastor of Brownback’s Charge, Chester 
County. He was ordained Oct. 12, 1878, in 
the Brownback Church. He served as as- 
sistant until the death of his father, when 
he was elected pastor of the charge. He 
remained there 7 years until he was called 
to the Watsontown, Pa., Charge, where he 
remained until November, 1900. 

Within a few months he would have com- 
pleted 33 years as minister at Bethany 
Chureh, York, Pa. When he assumed 
charge of the congregation in 1900 it was 
a mission with considerable indebtedness 
and with a membership of 62. During the 
years that passed Bethany Church grew 
rapidly, enlarging its plant from time to 
time, until today it numbers over 500 in 


membership and is one of the leading con- 
gregations of Zion Classis. Throughout 
these years he has been a faithful pastor, 
an aggressive minister, beloved not only 
by his congregation but by a wide circle 
of acquaintances. 

During his ministry he served not only 
his congregation well but also his denomi- 
nation. During his pastorate at Brown- 
back’s Charge he served as president of 
Philadelphia Classis 1884-1885. He also 
served as president of Wyoming Classis 
and of Zion Classis, Potomac Synod. In 
1919 he was elected president of Potomae 
Synod. For four years he served on the 
Board of Visitors of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Lancaster. 

He was married on Jan. 1, 1901, to Miss 
Ella May Frey of Lancaster, who preceded 
him in death on Oct. 30, 1924. The de- 
ceased is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
George McCorkle, of Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. William McLeod, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and a number of nieces and nephews. 


The Rev. George S. Sorber, D.D. 


The funeral services were held on Fri- 
day, Aug. 25, in charge of the Rev. Irvin 
A. Raubenhold, minister at Grace Church. 
Brief services were conducted at his late 
home for the near relatives in the morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock with the Rev. Robert 
Thena, minister of Heidelberg Church, as- 
sisting. The body was then taken to the 
Church where it lay in state until 1 P. M., 
when the main service was held. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Rauben- 
hold, using as his text II Tim. 2:3, “A good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” Assisting at the 
Church service were the Revs. Clark Hel- 
ler of Danville, W. Sherman Kerschner, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, J. Kern McKee, 
D.D., of Zion Church, and J. W. Mem- 
inger, D.D. At the cemetery for the com- 
mittal the Revs. Heller, Kerschner and 
Raubenhold officiated. A large audience 
of mourning members and friends, includ- 
ing about 35 ministers of our own and 
other denominations, filled the Church to 
pay their last respects to this beloved 
servant of the Lord. 

J. A. RB. 


ELDER HENRY C. FOLTZ 


We are very sorry to record the passing 
of Henry C. Foltz in his 87th year, on Aug. 
9. For more than fifty years he was an 
officer of Christ’s Church, Hagerstown, and 
for a greater part of this time was an 
elder. At the time of his death, he was 
elder emeritus, having retired from active 
service about a year prior to his death. 
During his eldership, he represented his 
Church at meetings of Classis and Synod 
for many years. 

Elder Foltz was one of the outstanding 
citizens of Hagerstown. As a young man 
he founded the business now known as the 
Foltz Manufacturing Company, which grew 
during the years and is now successfully 
carried on by his children. He served 
for a term as county commissioner of 
Washington County. He was said to have 
been one of four men responsible for the 
establishing of the Y. M. C. A. in Hagers- 
town and was a member of the Board of 
Directors at the time of his death. For 
a number of years he was also associated 
with the Home Builders’ Building and 
Loan Association as director and _ vice- 


Religious 


Edueation 
(Ceache rs College) 


HARING the full facilities 

and vast resources of the 

Teachers College, the 

Department of Religious 

Education offers courses 
leading towards degree of 


B. S. In Education 


Also graduate courses leading to degrees of 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 
Also Courses in Specialized Work 
of Church Schoo! Departments 
Classes conducted in both day and 
evening with courses headed toward 
recognized degrees. 
Located in a great city—in the very midst 
of leading Churches, the School of The- 
ology, together with the Department of 
Religious Education, constitutes a literal 
laboratory of religious understanding. 


Address the Office of the Registrar 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


BROAD & MONTGOMERY AVE., PHILA. 


president. His genial presence will be 
greatly missed from the streets of our city 
and his place in the Church will be hard 
to fill, for he was always in his place. 
His funeral was conducted from Christ’s 
Church Aug. 12, at 4 P. M., by the pastor, 
Rev. H. A. Fesperman, assisted by Dr. 
Conrad Clever, former pastor and close 
friend. The body lay in state in the Church 
from 2 to 4 P. M. and was viewed by hun- 
dreds. Interment was made at Rose Hill. 
13 be IN 13 


AUGUSTUS D. MILLER 


Another of the staunch supporters of 
St. John’s Church, Lewisburg, Pa., was 
transferred to the “Chureh Triumphant” 
when Augustus D. Miller departed this 
life on Aug. 13, in his 70th year, after 
a brief illness of ten days. Prof. Miller 
was one of the best known and most in- 
fluential citizens of Lewisburg, as well as 
one of the most active members of the 
Chureh. By profession he was a musician, 
being an excellent pianist and for many 
years organist of his Church. Always he 
played for the glory of God, and there- 
fore put his heart and soul into his music. 
In fact, this characterized all of the ae- 
tivities of his life. 

In the Sunday School he was a teacher 
of men; always prepared and seldom ab- 
sent. In following his profession, when 
he was out of town and train connections 
were such that he could not retire until 
very late on Saturday night, or even until 
4.30 on Sunday mornings, he did not make 
the loss of sleep a justification for neg- 
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24 
lecting his class, but always promptly at 
9.15 on Sunday mornings he was present 
to teach his class of men, and to preside 
at the organ in the Chureh service that 
followed. Such faithful service he carried 
on for many years. 

Gifted as a publie speaker, he was al- 
ways ready to fill the part of a “lay- 


A num- 
the pulpit of the 


when invited to do so. 
filled 


preacher” 


ber of times he 


local congregation, and that of other con- 
gregations in Union and Snyder Counties. 
He served.as field director forthe P.O. 
S. of A. and of the Royal Arcanum for 
a number of years, and in that capacity 


made literally hundreds of addresses every 
year, sometimes two or three every day, 
and then, on Sundays, busied himself 
about the Father’s business in the 
Churches and Sunday Schools of the town 
or city, wherever he happened to be. Hu- 
morous, yet foreeful and full of common 
sense, his addresses and sermons were 
quite acceptable to the people. 

He took an active part in the promo- 
tional plans of the Lewisburg Federation 
of Churches, as one of the representatives 
of St. John’s Church. Ag reporter for the 
papers, local and metropolitan, he kept the 
work of the Federation before the public 
and thus helped to inerease its influence. 
He was greatly interested in the “Com- 
munity Prayer-meetings’” and the Sun- 
day Vesper Services, promoted by the 
Federation, and had charge of these com- 
munity interests. He was a member of 
the Lion’s Club, and promoted the inter- 
ests of the Republican party, from the 
highest patriotic motives. At the time 
of his death, he was serving as County 
Auditor. He will be greatly missed in the 
Church and community, but even more 
by his devoted wife and in the circle of 
his many friends, —H H.R 


ULYSSES H. NUSS 


Ulysses H. Nuss, an active Churehman 
and prominent welfare worker of Potts- 
ville, Pa., was instantly killed on Mon- 
day night, Aug. 14, as the automobile in 
which he was riding collided with a Na- 
tional Guard truek at Murray Station, 
near Lebanon, Pa. Mr, Nuss was return- 
ing home from a Red Cross rally at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He was born in Tamaqua, Pa., and 
came with his parents to Pottsville as a 
boy. Upon graduating from High School 
he entered the employ of the P. W. 
Sheafer Estate and retained that connec- 
tion until his death. He became a valua- 
ble and trusted employee. 

As a member of Trinity Church he 
served as General Superintendent of the 
Church School for 23 years, and as a mem- 
ber of the Consistory for about the same 
period. He was familiar with and inter- 
ested in the whole program of the Church. 
He served as delegate elder to Classis and 
Synod on a number of occasions, and as 
chairman of the Classical Missionary and 
Stewardship Committee he encouraged 
ministers and congregations to participate 
wholeheartedly in all the various phases of 
Kingdom work. His interest in the whole 
program of the Church was an inspiration 
to all who knew him. 

Mr. Nuss was actively engaged in wel- 
fare work, serving for many years in 
various capacities a large group of organ- 
izations, including the Children’s’ Home, 
Benevolent Association, the Welfare Fed- 
eration, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Publie Library and the 
Schuylkill Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. The various organizations with 
which he was identified will miss him 
greatly. He was doing a large work and 
doing it in an excellent manner, when he 
came to his untimely death. His many 
good deeds will live in the memories of 
many persons for years to come. 

He is survived by his widow (who is 
a daughter of Rev. Allen R. Bartholomew, 
D.D.) and two sons, Allen and Arthur, 
both of Pottsville, Pa., and three grand- 
children. 


LATEST BOOKS 


EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF 


SIMON PETER 
By A. T. ROBERTSON 
Price $1.75 

The Author: Dr. A. T. Robertson is one 
of the outstanding leaders of religious 
thought in the South, and is Professor of 
New ‘Testament Interpretation in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Robertson has recounted in a simple 
way the outstanding epochs in the life of 
Simon Peter, analyzed and presented for 
interpretation the man and his work with 
a background of scholarship and _ great 
knowledge. For ministers the book is full 
of material which will be helpful in the 
preparation of sermons, and the ordinary 
man and woman will find great interest in 
the author’s pertinent comments on prob- 


lems of life today. This book is written 
for the average man and not for the 
scholar. 
THE CHRISTIAN BELIEF 

IN GOD 

By ALFRED E. GARVIE 
Price $3.50 

Dr. Garvie is president of the English 

Free Church Council and principal of 


Hackney and New College and dean of the 
Faculty of Theology, London. This book 
is a thoroughly competent and definitive 
theological work. It draws the _ theistic 
idea in the light of Christian doctrine. 
“Dr. Garvie’s work is always learned and 
gives evidence of painstaking study.”— 
The London Times. 


SALVATION BY LAUGHTER 


By DupLEY ZUVER 
Price $2.00 

Here is a philosophy of the comic, a 
metaphysic, a theory of evolution, a new 
picture of Jesus, all so obvious and ob- 
viously true that they are bound to stim- 
ulate violent disagreement, set forth in a 
convincing and pacific style that will cre- 
ate hostility and annoyance. ‘‘Salvation by 
Laughter” is an intelligent book for re- 
ligious people, or a religious book for in- 
telligent people. And even if you are 
neither intelligent nor religious you will 
still enjoy its quips and quirks, the epi- 
grams in which it abounds, its spiritual 
insights, and the light it casts upon a host 
of contemporary problems. The author 
holds a degree in theology from Harvard 

and is an BEpiscopal clergyman. 
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The funeral service was conducted on 
Friday, Aug. 18, in Trinity Chureh by his 
pastor and his body was laid to rest in the 
Baber Cemetery. “He went about doing 
good, for God was with him.” 

“When from this mortal scene 

A great soul passes to the vast unknown, 

Let not in hopeless grief the spirit 


groan. 

Death comes to all, the mighty and the 
mean; 

If by that death the whole world suffers 
loss, 

This be the proof (and lighter thus our 
cross) 

That he for whom the world doth sorely 
grieve, 


Greatly hath blessed mankind in that 
he once did live, 

Then at the bating breath, 

Let men praise life, nor idly blame dark 


death.” 
RASS: 


ELDER H. R. HEAGY 


On Friday morning, Aug. 25, Zion 
Church, New Providence, Pa., sustained 
a serious loss through the death of Elder 
Hiram R. Heagy. He was born at Man- 
heim, Dee. 8, 1856. Fifty-six years ago 
at the age of 20 he came to New Provi- 
dence as a telegraph operator for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Later he became 
station agent, which position he continued 
to fill until 1927, when he was retired 
following 50 years of continuous service. 
An incident revealing the general tenor 
of his way is worthy of note. One day 
while the auditor was examining his ree- 
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HUMANIZING RELIGION 


By CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


Author of The Story of Religion 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 

This volume contains the first book 
presentation of the Humanist Manifesto, 
a statement of “faith in the supreme value 
and self-improvability of human personal- 
ity, individually and _ socially,” together 
with a commentary upon it by Dr. Potter, 
one of the signers. It also contains a 
short history of recent rapid spread of 
the Humanist movement. The bulk of the 
book is made up of fourteen recent Hu- 
manist sermons preached by Dr. Potter 
before The First Humanist Society of New 
York in Steinway Hall. According to his 
definition, the purpose of Humanism is to 
arouse individuals to a desire for self- 
improvement, to awaken society to the 
importance of a plan and program for the 
creative evolution of mankind, and to re- 
place supernaturalism in religion by 
science. 


WINNERS 


By Roy B. CHAMBERLIN 
$1.50 Postpaid 

A series of stories of college men who 
have triumphed despite handicaps, written 
by the popular college pastor at Dart- 
mouth. The stories are true and well told. 
There is a moral heroism about them 
which put a sob in one’s sophisticated 
throat and then a song in one’s heart. A 
book that will help a boy to appreciate 
the advantages of a sturdy development. 


CHRIST IN THE SILENCE 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


$1.50 Postpaid. To be published Oct. 1, 1933 

This is a sequel to “What I Owe to 
Christ.” Arthur Porritt pronounces it to 
be a classic of devotional literature and 
declares that no other living man could 
have written it except its author. It is 
that rare desirability, not a book about 
religion but a book of real vitalizing re- 
ligion. It is based on a_simple. personal 
and intimate exegesis of St. John’s Gone 
Professor E. S. Waterhouse says, “Mr. 
Andrews takes us into the prayer-room 
of his own soul, and in that fellowshin 
we realize another and unseen Presence.” 
Rey. Leslie D. Weatherhead comments, “I 
have never, in my life, met anyone who 
reminds me of Christ as does C. F. An- 
drews, and this book is a reflection of his 
spirit.” 
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ords he noticed a copy of the Seriptures 
on his desk and asked the meaning of the 
inclusion of the Bible among his records. 
Upon being informed the reading of God’s 
Word was part of his daily routine, the 
auditor concluded his report with the 
statement, “A copy of the Bible is being 
used”. ; 

Fifty-one years ago he married a gir 
of the community, Lydia Groff. Besides. 
his widow, he is survived by the follow- 


ing children: Florence, wife of Dr. John 


D. Helm; John F., of Berwyn; Maria, wife 
of Milton Eshleman, of Wilmington; Wal- 
ter G., of Bainbridge; and Ruth E. and 
Paul H., at home. 


He held numerous offices in the Chureh, 
principal of which was that of elder, 
which office he filled most acceptably for 
23 years, The high esteem in which he 


was held in the community is evidenced 


by the fact that he served as Justice 
of the Peace for 39 years. He was also 


actively identified with fraternal cireles, 


being a member of the I. O. O. F. of 
Manheim, the K. G. E, of New Providenee, 
and Washington Lodge, F. and A, M., of 
Quarryville. 


The funeral service was conducted in 
the late home Monday, Aug. 28, by his. 
pastor, Rev. Harry E. Shepardson. In 
view of his varied religious, fraternal, and 
civie activities the pastor based his re- 


marks on;Luke 2:50, 51, “There was a 


man, a counsellor; and he was a do 
man, and_a just: who also himself waite 

for the Kingdom of God.” His rem 
were interred in the Mennonite ceme 
at New Providence. —H. Bas 


» 


